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HEREDITY OR ENVIRONMENT 


CHARLEs H. CooLey 


University of Michigan 


I take it that the formulation of a scientific problem 
is designed to promote truth by summing, up what has 
been ascertained and indicating where more illumina- 
tion is needed. For the past fifty years or thereabouts 
(since Galton began to write on Nature and Nurture) 
it has been usual to accept the heredity-environment 
dilemma as a formula of this sort and to endeavor to 
advance knowledge by extending one horn of it or the 
other. 

I have long been dissatisfied with this discussion, and 
the more I think of the formula in question the more it 
seems to me illusive, out-of-date and tending at present 
rather to obstruct and misguide the pursuit of truth than 
to further it. It does not sum up the known facts but 
puts in their place a quasi-metaphysical antithesis which 
has no precise meaning and suggests antagonism between 
two aspects of what should be seen as an organic whole. 
Let us look at its terms. 

Heredity is something carried by the germ-plasm, 
which disappears, as such, when conception has taken 
place and gives way to the developing organism. Pre- 
cisely speaking it does not exist as a concrete fact in 
the later life of an individual. It is an origin, a his- 
torical antecedent, which is now merged and lost in a 
new phenomenon, namely development. Like the Battle 
of Gettysburg it has immense historical importance— 
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no doubt we should have been very different if it had 
gone otherwise—but no contemporary reality. There- 
fore it is untrue to say that heredity is one of two factors 
to which we must ascribe what is now taking place. The 
immediate factor is the organism, which although the 
successor of heredity is by no means the same thing. 
And what is environment? Apparently an external 
and surrounding condition, distinguished from an or- 
ganism, which is a living thing that it surrounds. It is 
easy to see the fish, for example, in his environment the 
water. But does the distinction represent for scientific 
uses an actual state of facts? In the lower forms of life, 
whose relations with their surroundings are simple, it 
perhaps does. But as we go upward in the scale to 
human life, and particularly when we come to civilized 
man, we find that organism and environment inter- 
penetrate and mutually absorb each other, so that there 
is no longer a line of demarcation between them, and 
the distinction either becomes wholly unreal or requires 
to be defined in some new way. Are our automobiles 
and motion pictures part of our organism or of our 
environment? Certainly of the former, because our life 
is expressed in them as much as in our words or our 
thoughts. But they environ us also. On the other hand, 
the things you might suppose to be wholly in the or- 
ganism prove to be environment. Social psychologists 
who wish to preserve the distinction say that anything is 
environment which is capable of giving a stimulus to the 
nerve processes.. But almost any part of the organism 
may do this to almost any other part. It means that our 
stomach, our heart, our ductless glands are environ- 
ment; also our emotions, memories and thoughts. Our 
hereditary traits are environment, so that if you regard 


1This, if I understand him, is Professor Bernard’s view. 
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heredity as a fact it is the same fact as its rival. In 
short, under this conception, (and no other seems to be 
tenable,) organism and environment are merely aspects 
of what is, in truth, a single and indivisible life. 

It would really seem, then, that neither heredity nor 
environment has any such distinct existence in human 
life as to make it possible, even in theory, to appraise 
their several functions. They are, as commonly used, 
vague expressions not answering to concrete facts that 
you can see, describe or even imagine; useful currency, 
perhaps, for some purposes of every-day speech, but not 
convertible into facts available for science. The concep- 
tion, as regards human life, is based on the analogy of 
lower forms, and is indeed a survival from the obsolete 
biological sociology of a former epoch. 

But, I ask myself, even if these terms do not stand 
for separable facts, do they not together cover the whole 
ground, and must we not assume that one or the other is 
the reason for everything that takes place in any human 
life? Let us see. 

Heredity, we know, is an initial condition, present in 
the germ-cell, and everything that takes place after con- 
ception is development. Heredity and development, 
then, cover the life process. And development, we have 
seen, has two aspects, organism and environment. We 
may diagram this as follows: 


Life Process] meee 


Development Environment 


Organism 
It would appear, then, that the thing which is alter- 
native to heredity is development and not environment, 
unless you interpret the last to include the organism. 
Otherwise you leave out the organism. 
But (and here is the critical point) can we not 
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assume that the organism itself is negligible as a cause, 
and that everything in it must be due to the his- 
torical origin (heredity) and the surrounding conditions 
(environment) this is indeed precisely the assump- 
tion that the popular statement of the case makes. 
Notice what it means. It means that we are to set aside 
the one thing which is present before us as a concrete 
whole, namely the actual life of the individual, and 
assume to infer it from a historical antecedent (of which 
we have in fact no first-hand knowledge, since heredity 
is always inferred from development) and from a sur- 
rounding condition which, as we have seen, has no dis- 
tinct existence? Is this science? Evidently not; science 
keeps as close as possible to concrete facts. Far more 
important to the understanding of an individual life 
than either heredity or environment, or than both to- 
gether, even if we could know much more about them 
than we do, is the study of the actual history of that life, 
from conception to the present time. ‘Case study” is the 
only science of the individual; it includes environment, 
and if we can learn anything reliable about heredity, let 
it include that too. 

Even as a quasi-metaphysical assumption the heredity- 
environment dilemma is highly questionable. It implies 
that a life process can be inferred in a mechanical man- 
ner from an antecedent life process of a different sort, 
and from external conditions. Now if there is anything 
anywhere creative in itself and not mechanically infer- 
able it is the human life process, and so unless we are 
willing to abandon the world entirely to mechanism we 
ought to reserve for this process a certain autonomy. 

But after all, you may say, are there not real and 
urgent problems, of race, for example, of genius, of 
crime, of social classes; problems which in general turn 
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upon the question how far social differences are innate 
and determined by the germ-plasm, and how far they 
are due to variation in social environments, or perhaps 
to both causes? Even admitting that the study of the 
individual is of prime importance must we not also 
seek to get a general view of these large conditions? 
If “heredity or environment” is not the right statement 
what will you substitute? 

Certainly these are real problems, but what is the 
heredity-environment formula doing to solve them? 
Nothing, so far as I know. On the contrary, it tends to 
keep biologists on the one hand and sociologists on the 
other fighting straw men and advancing pseudo-scientific 
proofs that “heredity is more important than environ- 
ment,” or vice versa, which have no effect upon the other 
side because the two sides have no common ground to 
start from and the whole game is unreal. 


A good working idea would first of all, I should say, 
show human life as a single organic process in which the 
germ-plasm, the social process and the various phases of 
individual development have complementary functions— 
doing away with the silly notion that the sociologist and 
the geneticist are natural enemies. It would accept what 
is definitely known about heredity, glandular secretions, 
nerve mechanisms, social patterns, group processes and 
social organization—but not encourage a speculative and 
particularistic inflation of any of these aspects. It would 
thus attempt to give some sort of moderation and order 
to that anarchic extravagance of single track minds by 
which reason is now obscured. 


If we must have a slogan let it not be “heredity” nor 
yet “environment,” but “See life whole.” 
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METHODS OF TEACHING SOCIOLOGY 


FRANK WILSON BLACKMAR 


University of Kansas 


Sociology covers such an extended field of study and 
has been approached from so many angles that it would 
be impossible at present to standardize methods of in- 
struction. Moreover, the nature of the subject demands 
independent enquiry and neither instructor nor student 
should be hampered by too many conventional rules of 
pedagogy. 

However, at present the first course in sociology 
receives such diversity of treatment and looseness of ap- 
proach as to lead to dire confusion of processes and fre- 
quently to indefiniteness of purpose. Many first courses 
consist of a disconnected study of a few obvious social 
problems without a thorough study of the basic prin- 
ciples underlying the development and organization of 
human society. Many others are seeking an easy way to 
approach the most difficult of all of the social sciences. 
It would be well if all sociology instructors would de- 
vote themselves seriously to the pedagogy of the science. 
By so doing they would lay a broad foundation in the 
first course, the most difficult one, for the future sys- 
tematic study of the science. 

The writing of text-books in the social sciences in the 
past score of years shows such variety of views and 
methods of approach as to present a cause of never 
ceasing wonder. Each one seems to be seeking some- 
thing different from all others in its search for the royal 
road to learning. Yet a careful study of them will throw 
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light upon the changes that have taken place in the atti- 
tude of mind of instructors during the evolution of the 
social sciences. So great is this change of attitude that 
it represents a mutation in method. A standard text 
seems impossible to suit the variety of minds and the 
variety of conditions. If a text does not suit a teacher 
on account of a real or fancied defect, or if it does not 
suit his theories, he tries another. It is different and 
seems better. This one is still unsatisfactory and he then 
proceeds to write one which embodies his own particular 
theories, and includes a method of approach more suit- 
able to his own teaching. Thus, multitudes of texts are 
written. 

A text-book should provide a definite connected 
course of study clearly outlined for the benefit of the 
student rather than for the benefit of the teacher. 
It should be a blazed trail through a mass of material 
that the student must encounter in his study during the 
course. It is an instrument or tool of the student and 
teacher used to save time and to fix in the student’s mind 
the definite course of study. However, it is the “text,” 
and the sermon must be sought elsewhere and by other 
means. 

It should embody a condensed statement of the scien- 
tific content of the course logically stated and systemati- 
cally developed. Facts, principles, laws, processes must 
all be considered, in which causation is an ever present 
topic. In addition to this it is necessary that cases and 
examples should be given and suggestions for a wider 
range of study in library and social laboratory. 

The text should not be burdened with the attempt to 
settle all controverted theories. The presentation of such 
theories should depend upon the teacher in class discus- 
sions when they arise in their proper place. While the 
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text should contain well established knowledge, it should 
not be made too simple, like a sugar coated pill to be 
taken without effort. Many of the modern texts have 
been made too simple; they soothe the mind to a lower 
level of thinking rather than cause it to exert itself to 
take in larger thoughts. Text-books of this nature err in 
talking down to students as much as the texts filled with 
controverted theories err in over-reaching the mentality 
of the under-graduates. A book teeming with disputed 
theories is excellent for graduate students, whose chief 
business is investigation, but it is not a good text for 
beginners. 

A satisfactory text must be properly used in order to 
make it useful and do no harm. The teacher must know 
how to use the text in order to awaken the interest of 
students. A good text may help even a poor teacher if 
he knows how to use it, but the success of a course 
depends upon the ability of the teacher. He who depends 
upon the text to determine the success of the course is 
doomed to at least partial failure. No text-book has 
been written which in itself will make an easy road to 
learning. It is only a tool used to assist in the acquiring 
of knowledge, indeed a helpful tool if too much is not 
required of it. 


It will be found not profitable to use a text in every 
class; some subjects are better taught without one, es- 
pecially in the junior and senior college classes. Even 
then a substitute of a definite outline of the course is nec- 
essary for best results. It is generally conceded that a 
text or a very complete outline should be used in all high 
school and in all junior college courses. I am assuming 
that the above statements are the results of most experi- 
enced teachers who are not carried away by educational 
fads or “patent methods” of teaching. It is not desirable 
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to have texts uniform because the different conditions in 
which they are used and because the making of many 
texts, though wasteful in the process, gives an oppor- 
tunity for improvement in the science of the subject and 
in the art of teaching. 


It is difficult therefore to lay down conventional rules 
for writing texts, but a few observations should be fol- 
lowed. ‘The text-book writer should keep in mind his 
students and write for their intelligent understanding. 
Too many texts are written to develop the subject scien- 
tifically rather than the use of the student. In fact, many 
teachers teach subjects rather than men and women. It is 
true that the text must be scientific but it is the prepara- 
tion of scientific knowledge in such manner as to make 
it easily accessible to the student. The text is primarily 
for him. It should be characterized by simple language 
using only necessary scientific terms and stating clearly 
and briefly all subject matter. Outlines, graphs, tables, 
statistics and illustrations should be used to clarify the 
work. So far as possible the book should be entertaining 
and attractive to the student. Examples of standard 
texts in history, economics or political science may be 
found unquestionably scientific and at the same time in- 
teresting to the student. It is regrettable that there are 
others sound enough, but so written and arranged as to 
inspire disgust and hatred in the student. A great im- 
provement has been made in this respect in the last score 
of years. 

The standard text-book, if any could be estimated as 
such, not only gives a continuous, logical development of 
the subject, involving causation and sequence, but it fur- 
nishes opportunity for the study of specific subjects 
which illustrate the principles involved. The investiga- 
tion of specific problems is especially valuable in giving 
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students an opportunity for independent thinking and 
methods of independent investigation leading to re- 
search. This arouses the interest of the student and helps 
to vitalize instruction. All good teachers have been 
using this method for years. Only those who are slaves 
to a text omit it. 

Seeking to arouse the interest of students and give 
a concrete trend to study, two methods have been 
used, namely, the “project method” and the “problem” 
method.” Some writers and teachers have used these 
terms interchangeably. Though they have the same pur- 
pose, they are distinctive in several ways. 

The former method was first used in the grade 
schools, extended to the high school, and some are trying 
to introduce it into university work. This method was 
first used in agricultural studies and systematized nature 
studies in the grades. It came from readaptation of the 
early methods of Froebel and Pestalozzi. In the grades 
a student may study the life of a plant from the prepara- 
tion of the soil, the selection of the seed, through the 
growth of the plant to the harvest. This might be con- 
tinued in such products as wheat and corn through the 
manufacturing and milling processes until the grain 
reaches the final utility in bread, the finished product. 
Or in case of cotton, the raw cotton could be followed in 
the manufacturing process to the finished cotton garment. 
These are true projects. Each is a “problematic act” 
carried to completion. In this light an experiment in 
chemistry, physics, or psychology might be called a pro- 
ject, although problem would be more dignified and less 
like the kindergarten type. 

In the grades the subject begins with the project and 
frequently ends with the project without giving any dis- 
tinctive body of knowledge. The project method is 
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valuable in arousing interest and quickening the intellect 
of pupils, giving them an accurate knowledge of a few 
problems. It also teaches them to observe and classify 
facts. Thus far, good, but it is a great time killer because 
the method includes just one project after another. 
However, it is stated by modern educators that it works 
well in the grades. 

When applied to social science teaching in univer- 
sities, the project method becomes nothing more than a 
fad. There is no advantage in the process. Society in 
its movements is a continuous quantity with a history, a 
present activity, and an unknown future. It is impos- 
sible to see a social “project” through to the end. To ap- 
proach it by studying in a superficial way the actions of 
small social groups will use up all the time without 
reaching definite conclusions and without the correlation 
of fragmentary knowledge. 

The problem method is used to a large extent in high 
schools and colleges. A large number of useful books 
have been written on social problems. While this method 
of beginning sociology by the study of problems is 
superior to the project method, the results show a waste 
of time and a lack of coherence in instruction. An at- 
tempt is made to carry this method into the senior high 
school and junior college. It is doubtful whether it can 
be made a success in this field. To this method is due in 
part the lack of definite knowledge of courses of study 
and sound learning of students who leave the high school 
to enter the university. Their wits may have been 
quickened by the problem method but they have little 
else to show for it except a knowledge of a few problems. 
The problems that aroused the interest of the student are 
still unsolved and he has little else to show for his time. 

The problem method is even more doubtful when 
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attempted in a junior college or a university. It does not 
make a thorough dignified course of study such as the 
university stands for. It is an attempt to use grade 
methods in university work. ‘The result will be puerile 
instruction. Real university work cannot be controlled 
by fads. 

The platitude that students should be taught to think 
is reiterated continuously by young teachers who seem 
to take a new attitude that students may be taught to 
think without having something to think about. Gather- 
ing fragmentary knowledge without showing its use by 
fitting it into a general plan bewilders the student, leav- 
ing his mind in action with nothing to direct it. The 
greatest need is a good teacher who knows how to teach 
and interest students through his strong personality and 
the ability to arouse interest without the use of educa- 
tional nostrums. Such a teacher rises above all text-book 
devices and problem approaches. 

To a certain extent a first course in sociology ap- 
proached by the study of problems will lead to a waste 
of time and confusion as to the foundations of the 
science, which is the prime object in a beginning course. 
Problems should be studied, indeed, but as laboratory 
work in connection with a solid course of study in a 
text or well prepared outline dealing with fundamental 
principles. 

The steady substantial instruction in social science in 
a well defined course of study with subordinate use of 
problem study as supplementary to the work of the 
course as laid down by a logically constructed text is the 
better method. To make the study of problems and their 
solution the method of attack will leave the education of 
the student at loose ends. Because the method is new, 
that is, different, gives no assurance that it is better. The 
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search for new things and new methods in education and 
in life leads on so rapidly that civilization is caused to 
stumble. 

Text-books are of value no doubt. It matters more 
that we have successful teachers who may make prin- 
ciples, facts, theories intelligible and interesting, using 
all of the allotted time of a course in the attempt to solve 
problems, backed by the solid foundation of knowledge 
already discovered. Fads, nostrums, problems, projects, 
news, different suggestions, will not alone make good 
students. ‘They must be well grounded in a broad 
knowledge. 

A class using a text should have access to a library of 
well selected books for collateral reading, or perhaps 
more fittingly, a book of carefully selected readings. 
It is necessary that students be given reading assignments 
in these books to save time and to organize work. In ad- 
dition to this there should be a manual of problems to 
be used in conjunction with the text to direct the student 
in laboratory work. ‘There are a number of excellent 
books of this kind. Given then a good text, a book of 
carefully selected readings, and a manual of social 
problems a class has all the equipment necessary for a 
first course. ‘These with class and group discussions con- 
ducted by a well prepared, inspiring instructor, and the 
first course is standardized as far as it ought to be. The 
inventive power of the teacher will furnish all else 
needful. 
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THE SCOPE OF HUMAN ECOLOGY 
R. D. McKenzie 
University of Wahsington 


Human ecology is the science which deals with the 
changing spatial relationships of human beings and 
human institutions. The struggle for existence effects a 
spatial distribution of all organisms, plant and animal as 
well as human, in which the individual units bear a sus- 
tenance or semi-organic relationship to one another. The 
relationship may be that of mutualism, parasitism, com- 
petition, or combinations of these. The organic nature 
of plant and animal communities has been studied for 
some time in the special disciplines of plant and animal 
ecology. We are just beginning to study human spatial 
distribution from the same objective standpoint. 


Human spatial relationships change with much 
greater rapidity than those of the plant or animal. The 
fact that man is a cultural animal makes his ecological 
organization more dynamic and unpredictable, but at the 
same time more interesting and important, than that of 
the precultural organisms. Social and political organi- 
zation tend to become accommodated to the spatial dis- 
tribution or ecological organization resulting from pre- 
vailing forms of transportation. The introduction of 
new forms of communication such as the railway, auto- 
mobile, telegraph, radio, necessitates a reaccommodation 
of social organization to the new interpretation of spatial 
distance. 

Prior to the advent of modern industry, and even in 
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parts of the world today where machine industry has not 
yet penetrated, human spatial distribution and social or- 
ganization are effected on a primary scale of distance. 
Communities are small, compact and largely self sustain- 
ing units. But wherever mechanical has replaced human 
energy in the production and transportation of com- 
modities. great transformations have taken place in 
both ecological and social organization. A new order 
of spatial distribution, characterized by mobility, cen- 
tralization, segregation and regional economic inter- 
dependence, has supplanted the old order of stability, 
decentralization and local economic autonomy. History 
reveals the gradual expansion of the human community 
as distance becomes shortened by swifter modes of trans- 
portation and communication and as mechanical replaces 
human energy in the production of material commodi- 
ties. The ecologist is concerned with the processes of 
human distribution as they operate under different con- 
ditions of culture and mobility. There are at least five 
major ecological processes which invite careful study on 
the part of human ecologists, namely: concentration, cen- 
tralization, segregation, invasion, succession. Some of 
these processes have obverse or negative aspects as, for 
instance, the obverse of concentration is dispersion, of 
centralization, decentralization. 


Concentration. ' This is the tendency of an increasing 
number of human beings or human utilities to congre- 
gate within a definite area.) Density represents the de- 
gree of concentration at a given time. Concentration 
results from either natural increase or accretion by 
migration or from both. Prior to the utilization of 
mechanical energy in production and transportation 
regional human concentration was largely a matter of | 
natural increase. To be sure human migrations have 
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existed from time immemorial but as a rule they have 
resulted in group displacement rather than in accretion. 
Modern mobility which is expressed in individual rather 
than in group migration occasions territorial concentra- 
tions which are predominantly the result of accretion 
rather than natural increase. 

The limits of regional concentration vary with the 
changing conditions of mobility and economic organiza- 
tion. In the relatively static regions of the Orient con- 
centration is regulated by the conditions of local food 
supply based upon a subsistence standard of living. 
Population density in these regions varies directly with 
the fertility of the soil for the production of the staple 
food commodity. Fertile valleys are always densely 
populated, the less fertile uplands sparsely inhabited and 
the arid regions devoid of population. Modern indus- 
trialism however is rapidly changing these conditions 
just as it has changed the population density of the food 
producing regions of Europe and America. New con- 
centrations of population are rapidly emerging in the 
Orient in response to the wider economic organization 
of industry and commerce. The townward tendency is 
commencing, draining, as in the western world, the 
young men and women from the food producing areas. 

The limits of population concentration in the new 
focal points of industry and commerce are determined 
by the relative competitive strength of each specific 
region in the production and distribution of manufac- 
tured commodities. Many of the old centers of com- 
merce have declined in importance as new avenues of 
world trade have supplanted the older routes, and many 
regions previously uninhabited have suddenly become 
areas of population concentration in response to the new 
organization of industry. 
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_Centralization. The process of centralization must 
be distinguished from that of concentration. Centraliza- 
tion implies the integration of human beings or human 
interests around certain pivotal locations. The inhab- 
itants of a given area tend to come together at definite 
places for the satisfaction of specific common interests 
such as work, education, religion, sociability. Centrali- 
zation is thus the process of community formation; it 
creates the “mainstreet” of the country village and the 
“city” of the metropolitan area. Centralization is a 
function of mobility; the size, shape and ecological or- 
ganization of a community are determined by the con- 
ditions of transportation and communication. This rela- 
tion of centralization to different forms of mobility is 
well illustrated in the cities of Japan. The old com- 
munities which grew up with human energy as the 
dominant form of transportation were merely aggrega- 
tions of houses separated by narrow winding paths. 
There was no mainstreet, no amusement or industrial 
center, no residence, financial or wholesale district. 
These centers of interest and segregation which are so 
common in all American cities are just beginning to 
emerge in the large population centers of Japan in 
response to the introduction of the street car and other 
forms of rapid transportation. 


The process of centralization operating in a world 
economy of great mobility makes for specialization of 
communal function. Large cities tend to become special- 
ized centers with reference to interests which transcend 
local and national boundaries. ‘The modern city is char- 
acterized by the role it plays as a specialized center of a 
dominant interest such as industry, commerce, finance, 
recreation, education, art. 

Decentralization and recentralization are resulting 
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from modern mobility and standardization. Some in- 
terests are becoming decentralized while others are be- 
coming still more highly centralized. As commodities 
and services become standardized in quality and price 
their retail distribution becomes more widely dispersed. 
The degree of centralization of any specific activity or 
interest seems to vary directly with the extent of choice 
involved; the more specialized or select the service or 
utility the greater the distance traveled to acquire it. 
Thus the city center of the metropolitan community is 
gradually becoming a focal point of highly specialized 
commodities and services while the village is losing its 
specialized functions and is becoming merely the unit 
of distribution of the more standardized services and 
utilities. As life becomes more and more of the canned 
and card index type decentralization is likely to follow 
in the production as well as in the distribution of utilities 
and services. The present day decentralization however 
is different from the decentralization of the village com- 
munity of the past; it is of the chain store variety and 
involves economic interdependence as well as greater 
centralization of control and administration. 
Segregation. Segregation is the tendency of like 
units to concentrate within a specific area. The term is 
here used with reference to the distribution of popula- 
tion within a community. The attribute of segregation 
may be income, language, race, culture or combinations 
of these. The degree of homogeneity of the segregation 
varies with the time the process has been at work, with 
the significance of the attributes of selection and with the 
conditions of mobility. Every area of segregation is the 
result of the operation of a combination of forces of 
selection. ‘There is usually however one attribute of 
selection that is more dominant than the others and 
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which becomes the determining factor of the particular 
segregation. Economic segregation is the most primary 
and general form. It results from economic competition 
and determines the basic units of the ecological organiza- 
tion. Other attributes of segregation function within the 
spheres of appropriate economic levels. 

Economic segregation decreases in degree of homo- 
geneity as we ascend the economic scale: the lower the 
economic level of an area the more uniform the economic 
status of the inhabitants, because the narrower the range 
of choice. But as we ascend the economic scale each 
level affords wider choice and therefore more cultural 
but less economic homogeneity. 

The slum is the area of minimum choice. The slum 
therefore represents a homogeneous collection as far as 
economic competency is concerned but a most hetero- 
genous aggregation in all other particulars. Being an 
area of minimum choice the slum becomes the reservoir 
for the nuisances and economic wastes of the city. It also 
serves as the hiding place for many services which are 
forbidden by the mores but which cater to the wishes of 
residents scattered throughout the community. 

Invasion. Invasion is a process of group displace- 
ment; it implies the encroachment of one area of segre- 
gation upon another, usually an adjoining area. The 
term invasion in the historic sense implies the displace- 
ment of a higher by a lower cultural group. While this 
is perhaps the more common process in the local com- 
munity it is not however the only form of invasion. 
Frequently a higher economic group drives out the lower 
income inhabitants, thus enacting a new cycle of the suc- 
cession. Invasion should be distinguished from atomi- 
zation, which is individual displacement without con- 
sciousness of displacement or change in cultural level. 
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Succession. In human and plant communities change 
seems to occur in cyclic fashion. Regions within a city 
pass through different stages of use and occupancy in a 
regularity of manner which eventually may be predict- 
able and expressible in mathematical terms. The process 
of obsolescence and physical deterioration of buildings 
makes for a change in type of occupancy which operates 
in a downward tendency in rentals, selecting lower and 
lower income levels of population until a new cycle is 
commenced. This may imply a complete change in use 
of land as when a residence section is usurped by busi- 
ness, or a new development of the old use as when apart- 
ments or hotels supplant private dwellings. 

The thing that characterizes a succession is a com- 
plete change in population type between the first and 
last stages or a complete change in use of land. While 
there is not the organic connection between the different 
stages of a human succession that is found between the 
stages of a plant succession, nevertheless there is an 
economic continuity which makes the cycles of a human 
succession quite as pronounced and inevitable as those of 
the plant succession. Real estate investigators are be- 
ginning to plot the stages in use succession by mathe- 
matical formulae. 

The entire community may pass through a series of 
successions due to mutations of its economic base affect- 
ing its relative importance in the larger ecological order. 
The population type usually changes with the introduc- 
tion of a new economic base as, for instance, when an 
agricultural community changes to a mining or a manu- 
facturing community. 

Structure. Ecological processes always operate with- 
in a more or less rigid structural base. The relative 
spatial fixity of the road and the establishment furnishes 
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the base in which the ecological processes function. The 
fact that the movements of men and commodities follow 
narrow channels of rather fixed spatial significance gives 
a structural foundation to human spatial relations wnich 
is absent in the case of plant and animal communities. 


The history of civilization shows a gradually increas- 
ing flexibility in the channels of travel and traffic, which 
implies an increasing flexibility in the structural skeleton 
in which ecological processes take place. Prior to the 
advent of the railroad the movements of people and com- 
modities were largely determined by the course of the 
water systems, rivers, lakes and seas. This rigid system 
of communication supplied the basis of human distribu- 
tion. The construction of canals made for increasing 
flexibility, thereby creating new areas of concentration. 


The coming of the railroads in the early part of the 
nineteenth century marked the first great release with 
regard to population distribution. New regions of con- 
centration immediately arose while old regions either 
declined or commenced a new cycle of growth. The 
railroad, however, with its steel track and fixed right-of- 
way afforded a very rigid base for the inland movements 
of commodities and people. It forced human distribu- 
tion and centralization within the limits of its inflexible 
structure. The advent of motor transportation and the 
good roads movement affords a release to the forces of 
human distribution which is unique in history, making 
for a redistribution of people and institutions on a much 
more flexible base than was ever known before. 
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STATISTICS AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
C. G. Dirrmer 


University of Wisconsin 


Any “cracker-barrel” philosopher of the village gro- 
cery store variety can tell you just what is wrong with 
the world, and exactly what to do about it. I am afraid 
also that he has colleagues in far more spectacular en- 
vironments, who are using his identical methods of 
deduction. He has lived, he has observed life about 
him, he has read, and he has had various experiences. 
On the basis of these experiences and his environmental 
stimuli, he weighs and evaluates as best he can and 
comes to conclusions. His scientific method may be 
faulty, but his convictions are very strong. 


Since the beginning of time, men have speculated 
about qualitative fact in an attempt to straighten out 
their natural and spiritual environment. It is only 
natural that, “The study of the vital, fundamental, in- 
escapable phenomena of human life has gripped man 
from the very earliest time.” Through this method, 
which might be called the philosophical method, men 
have made great discoveries, but most of their conclu- 
sions would have to be classed as opinions. Even what 
we know today as the exact sciences had their beginning 
in this manner, and became scientific and exact only as 
they applied methods of exact measurements to the field 
of quantitative fact. 

Today we refer to that field of endeavor which has 
to do with the study of human relationships as the Social . 
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Sciences, and it is a question in the minds of many, 
whether in their present state of development, they jus- 
tify being so designated. Some even contend that human 
relationships are of such variable and highly complicated 
order that it will never be possible to reduce their study 
to the status of an exact science. Be this as it may, 
modern society is demanding less of the cracker-barrel 
philosophy, and more of the exact conclusions which 
come from the unbiased, unemotional study of measure- 
able, quantitative data. We now no longer are content 
to “plant by the moon,” and incantation forms no part of 
the chemist’s laboratory equipment. The physicist tells 
us less of what he thinks, and more of what he has demon- 
strated to be the case. If the Social Sciences are to jus- 
tify their name, or even to hold their own, it will be 
because of the continued and further application of sta- 
tistical method in their research projects. 

Statistics is not a new science. The word itself is 
nearly two centuries old, having first been used by 
Aschenwall. Previous to that time the term Political 
Arithmetic was current, and describes far more ac- 
curately its earlier function. The word comes from the 
Latin word “status,” meaning the State, and the Italian 
word “statistica,” meaning one versed in matters of the 
State, which is an indication of the fact that statistics 
in early times were used mainly as aids to rulers in the 
art of State-craft. They are even used by primitive 
tribes as a sort of historical reminder in the form of 
notched sticks, knots tied in cords, piles of stones and by 
various other methods. Modern statistical method prob- 
ably had its beginning in the periodical census, which 
however did not come until near the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when Frederick William the First 
began gathering semi-annual reports on the economic 
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condition of his people. In earlier times censuses were 
occasional and extend into remote antiquity. Even in the 
Bible we read how David numbered his people for the 
purpose of determining their fighting strength. During 
the middle of the seventeenth century John Graunt made 
important discoveries from the study of mortality statis- 
tics. ‘This led Edmond Halley to lay the foundations 
for modern scientific !ife insurance. Before this time 
life insurance had been known, but it was little more 
than gambling on the lives of sea captains. 

A history of statistics as it has been used through the 
ages would be interesting, but our purpose here is to 
show how it has come into a new use. We no longer use 
it merely for purposes of historical reminder, or as an 
aid to State-craft, important as these phases are, but for 
the general welfare of the social population; for the 
purpose of understanding and bettering its condition. 
Lester F. Ward presents to us the gospel of Telic prog- 
ress, and it will be only through exact statistical knowl- 
edge that society will be able to determine its own 
progress, to lay out its own path, not through mere 
philosophizing. ‘The modern census is very different 
from the old, not only is it periodically collected, and 
not only does it gather information with regard to eco- 
nomic conditions and fighting strength, but with regard 
to social conditions, and general welfare as well. 

Jerome indicates three causes of the present impor- 
tance of statistics. In the first place this is an age of 
large numbers. Social relationships are so extended and 
knowledge has so increased that we are faced with the 
necessity for scientifically classified knowledge. It is 
now impossible for every man to know everything. It is 
impossible for him to know thoroughly more than a 
small part, even in his own highly specialized field. 
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Today nations are composed of many millions, whereas 
in the old days they were composed of thousands. We 
are compelled to think and to talk in terms of such large 
numbers that many times it is impossible for us even to 
grasp their significance. An individual is usually limited 
to what he can himself see, or experience, but modern 
means of communication have greatly extended his see- 
ing and experiencing faculties. But this very extension 
of knowledge increases the difficulty in forming judg- 
ments and coming to conclusions. He is balked by the 
fact, and is compelled to turn to statistical analysis or 
classified knowledge to even understand what they are 
all about. In the second place, as we have already indi- 
cated, scientific method demands it. Society is no longer 
satisfied with haphazard guesses, and demands that those 
who are trying to regulate our social affairs be as well 
versed and know as well what they are about as those 
who are working in the field of the natural sciences. 
In the third place, just the business of living is becoming 
more and more a scientific process and social program, 
matters of scientific procedure. It is easy enough to 
either hold or to refute opinions, and it is altogether too 
easy for both to be based upon prejudice and supersti- 
tion. People in general are still prone to merely react, 
because thinking is such hard work. Statistical facts 
whether founded or unfounded seem to be unanswerable. 
On the one hand we accuse statistics of lying, but on the 
other, we clinch our arguments with them where we can. 
Statistics have been called “social bookkeeping.” Society 
needs balance sheets, cost accounting, and sales reports as 
much as does the merchant. The general storekeeper of 
the cross roads can get along very well without compli- 
cated systems of bookkeeping; it is possible for him to 
keep many of his accounts in his head, but the great mer- 
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chant or the head of a large corporation is completely 
lost without his accounts. So it is with a small com- 
munity. In the earlier City States, which were com- 
posed of only a few thousands of individuals, it was pos- 
sible for the rulers to know, at first hand, most of the 
conditions of their people. But in the modern great 
State, composed of hundreds of millions of people, Gov- 
ernment cannot proceed by guesswork. The facts must 
be at hand. Chapin has well said that “Controversies 
over social problems usually give rise to more heat than 
light,” a deep truth which indicates our need for an exact 
statistical measurement of social phenomena. 


Jerome has said that statistics “is the art of extracting 
significant truths concealed in masses of numerical facts.” 
As long as statistics have been known and used it is an 
interesting fact that the modern science of statistics is 
scarcely half a century old. We have at the present 
time great masses of statistical data but with so little 
standardization of method as to make them almost use- 
less for comparative purposes. “During the past decade, 
methods of dealing with statistical data have been so 
greatly improved that it is now possible to interpret 
social, economic and vital relations, and even to forecast 
future trends.” ‘They are used to predict economic crises, 
to study unemployment, to determine wage rates, to 
determine the reasons for and the conditions of poverty 
and dependency, as a basis for granting pardon and 
parole, to aid social workers in dispensing relief, and to 
check up on most of our philosophies and theories of 
general social welfare." Pages of uncorrelated figures 
are bewildering and capable of wide misuse and mis- 


1But statistics must not be thought of as mere'y an aid in the study of socio- 
pathological conditions. Statistics are needed as much or more for the study and 
understanding of the normal functioning of the social group in a state of health. 
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interpretation. It is the function of statistical method to 
standardize the technique of presentation and interpreta- 
tion, and to safeguard against their misuse. The science 
of statistics however is not an end in itself; it is merely 
a very important means to a supremely important end. 
Their aim is to designate relative importance, to evalu- 
ate, to distinguish between important facts, to place first 
things first, and to give perspective. 


Statistics deals with the measurement of social forces. 
It is the exact scientific method applied to- the study of 
human relationship and is fast becoming the universal 
language of the social sciences. As a science its method 
is far more difficult than the scientific method as applied 
to the field of the natural sciences. There the scientist 
deals with forces which are beyond the control of man, 
such as physical forces and chemical reactions. Other 
things being equal, the law of gravity always operates in 
exactly the same manner. Chemicals of a given purity 
always react in combination as they have done before. 
But the social science in dealing with social phenomena 
is dealing with a group of forces which are man con- 
trolled. It is not always the case that they act in the 
same manner; the reaction of a force in one community 
will not necessarily be the same as in another, nor in the 
same community at different times. 

For the Sociologist the laboratory method is impos- 
sible. Human relationships cannot be isolated in test 
tube and tested in flame. He must study passions, 
attitudes and activities as and where he finds them. 
He cannot direct them, he cannot even bring them into 
being at will. Because of these difficulties Sociologists 
have in some cases decided to content themselves with 
what they have mistakenly called a descriptive science. 

Again statistics are extremely dry; everyone knows 
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that—we suffer a sort of psychological complex in the 
presence of groups of large figures. But if statistics are 
dry, or are thought to be, it is mainly because of faulty 
method. Now it is the role of the modern statistician to 
study the psychology of statistical presentation; the prob- 
lem of how to carry and impress the message. If they 
are of supreme importance, if they are necessary to the 
guidance of our lives, if it is impossible for the social 
sciences to be scientific without the statistical method, 
they cannot be dry. 


A word of warning is now in order. What statistics 
can actually accomplish in its present state of develop- 
ment and what we desire to accomplish through its use 
are two very different things. 


At best, statistics is capable of measuring measure- 
able phenomena, of discovering correlations, and rela- 


tionships. But to this must be added a large measure of 
common sense. We might discover, for instance, a direct 
correlation between the increased consumption of auto- 
mobiles and the increased amount of divorce, but the 
mere fact proves nothing. It may be only an accident. 
Again we have an amusing illustration of the use of sta- 
tistics for philosophical purposes, in the publication of 
Johann Peter Sussmilch, who in 1741 attempted to 
demonstrate statistically in a document entitled the doc- 
trine of “natural order.’* Noticing an approximate 
equality in the sexes at the time of marriage, he saw proof 
of a divine command in favor of monogamy, noticing 
also that the death rate in the city is higher than that in 
the country, he decided that in the cities vice and luxury 
flourish, bringing down the wrath of God, and decided 
in favor of the country. Faulty as his methods were, we 


1“Reflections on the Divine Order in the Mutations of the Human Race as 
indicated by its Birth, Death and Propagation.” 
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have here the beginning of the use of statistics for 
definitely social purposes. 

Finally a word about statistics and intellectual in- 
tegrity. It seems impossible that there could be better 
training in honesty and in exactitude than in the practice 
of statistics. In order that our statistics be of any 
value whatsoever, it is necessary that the statistician be 
scrupulously honest in the use of his figures. He must 
use exactly what he finds, and report the same. No sta- 
tistician can be a statistician in the highest sense of the 
word, and juggle his figures. He must have all of the 
qualities which we would expect to find in any scientist. 
He must be willing to face facts; he must be open- 
minded; he must possess an unbiased zeal for the truth; 
he must be capable of application, and scrupulously 
exact in his use of the data at hand. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND COMMUNITY 
DISORGANIZATION 


Ceci C., Nortu 


Ohio State University 


The development of organized social welfare in the 
United States is essentially an urban phenomenon. Apart 
from the institutional provision for dependents, mental 
defectives, and delinquents maintained by the state and 
county governments, there has been little development of 
welfare agencies outside the cities. Modern industry has 
poured generously into the arms of the city its itinerant 
and casual workers, its periodically unemployed, its 
maimed and broken victims of accidents and industrial 
disease, its low-paid and exploited wage earners. ‘The 
criminal, the degenerate, the prostitute, the mendicant, 
the professional gambler have all found in the city not 
only the most profitable place to ply their trades, but 
have also found in the politics of the city a friendly ally 
in time of need. The numbers and congestion of the 
population of the city have provided an ideal back- 
ground for the rapid spread of infectious and contagious 
diseases, while the complexity of feeding large numbers 
of people so far removed from their primary food supply 
has resulted in a high death rate of infants and mal- 
nutrition for a large part of the adult population. 

The family in the city, because of inadequate housing 
and also because of the absence of common tasks and 
common pleasures has disintegrated and provided in- 
sufficient supervision and protection of childhood with 
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the result that juvenile delinquency has grown apace. 
Lack of control of leisure time activities has contributed 
in the same way to the breakdown of character in chil- 
dren and youth. The medical facilities of the city and 
its opportunities for helping individuals to hide their 
identity has made it the refuge of the unmarried mother 
and her child abandoned to the care of charitable 
agencies. 

In response to these needs there have come into exist- 
ence a multiplicity of welfare agencies. ‘There has been 
little unity either in their origin or in their functioning. 
They have sprung from widely divergent motives and 
even in the same field have held to widely divergent 
objectives. ‘They have been managed with degrees of 
intelligence and understanding varying from the grossest 
ignorance to the highest statesmanship, and in the sta- 
bility of administration have varied from the fly-by-night 
type to those which have taken great pride in their 
ancient lineage. ‘They have been subject to no single 
principle of development except that the scope of their 
activities is limited by their ability to secure funds for 
operation. In number and in variety of designation their 
name is legion. Probably no phase of American urban 
development shows to a greater degree the fundamental 
philosophy of group individualism, than does the history 
of social welfare development. 

Within the past decade there has been developing a 
movement looking toward the realization of a more 
communal concept of welfare work. In some of the 
cities partial success has been achieved in co-ordinating 
some of these agencies. But a real community of the 
social welfare resources of any city has yet to be achieved. 
In order to appreciate the difficulty that attends any such 
effort we must understand the widely varying origin of 
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the welfare agencies of the modern city and their con- 
sequent differences in underlying philosophy and in 
objectives. According to the auspices under which these 
agencies have developed, we find three distinct groups. 
The public or tax supported agencies, those having an 
ecclesiastical or religious origin, those originating in and 
maintained by private secular philanthropy. Some few 
will be found to lie partly in one and partly in another 
of these groups, but these three distinct sources must be 
clearly recognized in order to understand the varying 
philosophies underlying these agencies and the different 
objectives they have maintained in their work. 

The welfare activities of the church are the most 
ancient and probably the most firmly fixed in the habits 
and thought of the general population. Through the 
whole history of the Christian Church and also in the 
Jewish faith the association of deeds of mercy with 
religious activities has been firmly fixed in the minds of 
the people. In fact, many persons regard welfare activi- 
ties as one of the most important modes of expression of 
the religious impulse. It has, therefore, been taken as a 
matter of course that the church should occupy a con- 
spicuous place in the promotion and maintenance of such 
services. 

The two great branches of the Christian church have, 
however, developed a somewhat different policy with 
respect to these activities. The Roman Catholic group 
has adhered to the theory that the church should be the 
administrator of many if not all of the welfare activities 
of the community. This has led that group to develop 
under ecclesiastical control a large number of these 
activities. Of course, here, as elsewhere, practice is not 
entirely up to theory, and instead of attempting to main- 
tain a complete set of welfare services the Mother 
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Church has in each community centered her strength on 
such a number and variety of activities as she could 
support. Hospitals, children’s institutions, family relief, 
correctional work for delinquents are among the most 
well known of these agencies. 

The Protestant group on the other hand has tended 
to favor the creation of administrative machinery for 
welfare activities outside the church, under private 
secular control, with the church providing the moral 
support, inspiration and much of the lay personnel for 
the work. This has never been formally adopted as a 
Protestant policy, but has been very generally followed 
where the Protestant group has been in the majority. 
Some of the Protestant groups have, however, continued 
to administer certain welfare services and there are to 
be found in all cities some activities under direct Protest- 
ant ecclesiastical control, although nowhere do the num- 
ber and variety of these equal those maintained by the 
Roman Catholic group. The Jewish group in American 
cities has gone even farther than the Protestants in setting 
up independent secular agencies. In the case of the 
Young Men’s and the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations we have an example of organizations independ- 
ent of ecclesiastical control, but directly representative 
of the Protestant group and animated by their point of 
view. In the Salvation Army and Volunteers of Amer- 
ica we have religious organizations maintaining welfare 
activities as a fundamental part of their programs. 

Wherever a church or definitely religious organiza- 
tion has administered welfare acitivties it is natural that 
the welfare program should be secondary to the religious 
or in fact a means of promoting it. 

Whether, therefore, the church has undertaken to 
relieve material want, or minister to the sick, or provide 
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recreation or offer a refuge for the homeless, the primary 
purpose has generally been to accomplish some religious 
objective with the individual. It is true that religion 
may be and sometimes is interpreted so broadly that the 
spiritual regeneration of the individual and his physical 
and moral rehabilitation are considered parts of the same 
process. Where this is the case, the religious worker and 
the social worker who is something more than a narrow 
technician, find themselves on common ground, engaged 
in the same task. In a few rare personalities, as the late 
Canon Barnett, we find these spiritual and social points 
of view realizing a splendid fusion. 

Unfortunately, however, the religious and the social 
objectives are frequently conceived as quite distinct. 
And wherever the religious group has maintained such 
an attitude, the objectives of their welfare activities have 
differed greatly from the objectives of the other social 
agencies of the community. ‘They have, in short, been 
interested in using the welfare program as merely a 
means of securing some tactical advantage for the attain- 
ing of what they regard as the most important religious 
end. In a few cases even, the physical and mental 
services have been prostituted to the level of a mere in- 
strument of proselyting or of narrow sectarianism. No 
religious body has been entirely free from representa- 
tives who have so interpreted their task, as none have 
lacked splendid examples of a more catholic and human 
conception of their objectives. 

The agencies maintained under private secular con- 
trol have had even less unity of objective and under- 
lying philosophy than have those under ecclesiastical or 
religious auspices. ‘They have varied all the way from 
those having the most intelligent and statesmanlike poli- 
cies to those representing the narrowest social vision. 
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It is here that the strength and the weakness of group 
individualism may be seen to the best advantage. Any 
group of citizens, or any individual citizen, who dis- 
covered some need in the city which appeared to be 
important, might create a welfare agency to undertake 
to meet that need. It might be supported by the endow- 
ment of some wealthy philanthropist, or by the personal 
gifts of a small group of interested persons, or most fre- 
quently by a solicitation of funds from any one who 
might be convinced of his obligation to contribute. 


The test of securing support is not an adequate meas- 
ure of the social usefulness of an agency. ‘The large 
number of philanthropic endowments given by persons 
with the highest motives but with very limited under- 
standing of the need is evidence of this fact. There is 
no city of any size without examples of considerable 
funds tied up to welfare activities of very doubtful value. 
Even the funds secured from general solicitation are not 
by any means all given with any clear understanding by 
the givers of the objectives and policies of the agency. 
These may be and frequently are controlled entirely by 
a very small group of persons who are privileged to 
pursue such ends as may appeal to them. In short, there 
has been no effective social control over the creation of 
Private social agencies or over the objectives that small 
groups of people might choose to pursue in managing 
them. The inevitable result has been a very great variety 
in the social philosophy underlying these agencies and 
in their social utility. 

The strength of this regime of group individualism is 
that it has permitted those possessed of broad social 
vision to move forward rapidly, with little hindrance 
from others, in developing programs of far reaching sig- 
nificance conceived on broadly constructive lines. It has 
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also permitted much experimentation in new methods 
and policies. Its weaknesses are no less conspicuous. 
In the absence of any effective social control many agen- 
cies have sprung up and continued without any justifying 
results. And in the absence of any unifying philosophy 
or body of principles, the welfare programs of the cities 
have been chaotic and lacking the strength and effective- 
ness of united action. 


This lack of unity among the private secular agencies 
has been further augmented by the development of 
national agencies which have undertaken to plant local 
chapters or units in the various cities without any par- 
ticular reference to other agencies of the same general 
character in the same city. From a study of national 
agencies conducted in 1921-1922* it appears that at that 
time over one hundred national welfare agencies existed, 
each with a program that touched local communities. 
The majority of these were represented by organized 
units in the most of the larger cities. Evidence is fur- 
nished by this study that “there has been a tendency on 
the part of national organizations to limit local activities 
to their own programs without taking into account their 
general community relationships,” and that “there is a 
widespread feeling in some local communities that the 
chief interest of national organizations in the local com- 
munity is the raising of money for the national budget.’” 
In many cases the program of the national agency is one 
made to order in the national office and is introduced 
into the city without any particular study as to how such 
a program will fit into the local situation. This lack of 
flexibility and of adaptability to local conditions very 


1Report of a Study of Interrelations of the Work of National Social Agencies 
in Fourteen American Communities. National Information Bureau. New York. 


2Report, page 9. 
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naturally makes any co-operation with other local agen- 
cies extremely difficult and puts heavy obstacles in the 
way of the development of a unified program adapted to 
the local situation. 

When we turn to the third group of agencies, the 
public or tax supported ones, we find another source of 
the variety in the philosophy and policy that has charac- 
terized urban welfare development. The various de- 
partments of the municipal government are limited by 
the statutory provisions under which they were created, 
by the finances available for government, by the admin- 
istrative traditions of the departments, and by the public 
opinion of the community with respect to governmental 
functions. All these have put upon the governmental 
departments concerned with welfare administration very 
definite limitations and prescribed the procedure of these 
departments without much reference to the points of 
view maintained by the private agencies. 

The American citizen has regarded his government 
much as he has his religion; namely, as a thing apart 
from the regular business of life. He has not seen any 
necessity for maintaining the standards or the point of 
view in public administration that he has demanded in 
business or other privately managed enterprises. As a 
result, public departments of welfare, as other depart- 
ments of government, have moved along certain well 
defined grooves quite blissfully unconscious of what pri- 
vate agencies in the community were doing in the same 
field. What the right hand of the citizen, who is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of a private welfare society, 
has done, is quite unknown to the left hand with which 
he has performed his civic functions. While he has 
maintained one set of principles for the private agency, 
he has been quite resigned to the fact that the public 
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department should pursue quite a different objective. 
At the same time those persons who have been respon- 
sible for the work of the private agencies, both board 
members and social workers, have frequently made little 
effort to understand the problems and difficulties of the 
public administrator or to help him to understand theirs. 
The public official struggling with serious statutory and 
financial limitations has found little sympathy from the 
private agency. The bureaucratic indifference of the 
public official has been matched with a holier-than-thou 
attitude on the part of the private agency. The result is, 
of course, inevitable—a lack of any adequate understand- 
ing or of any sharing of a common purpose between 
them. 


If the movement for developing a real unity out of 
the unharmonious medley of present day social work is 
to achieve any material success, some progress must first 
be made in a definition of objectives to which all will 
subscribe. Just what are the goals that are sought and 
what are the principles underlying the policies of the 
welfare agencies? Goals need not always be identical in 
order to achieve a harmonious adjustment of programs. 
Different agencies may well pursue different aims. But 
these aims must be clearly stated. Then those having 
common aims and common principles may develop a co- 
operative relation that will strengthen one another. And 
where the aims are distinct, a division of labor may be 
recognized and the supporting public be clearly advised 
of just what different types of objectives are appealing to 
it for support. Is it too much to ask that instead of 
spending all our time on devising machinery for co- 
operation, we shall take some pains to find out where we 
are going and just why we desire to arrive at one destina- 
tion rather than at another? 
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For the past year and a half an experiment in field 
studies has been conducted in connection with the intro- 
ductory courses in sociology and the work of the Local 
Community Research Committee of the University of 
Chicago. An attempt has been made to develop a type 
of course that would function in a social science in some- 
what the same manner as the usual laboratory course in 
other sciences. Students enrolled in the introductory 
course may choose a supplementary project based either 
on a field study or on reading and analysis of previous 
experiences. Each quarter an average of seventy stu- 
dents, about one-half of the enrollment, elect the former. 

The field studies have a three-fold objective: first, 
vitalizing the course through the application of theory 
to concrete materials; second, accumulating and trans- 
mitting research techniques; and third, collecting data 
that can be utilized for research purposes. A statement 
concerning each of these objectives is perhaps in order 
before a more detailed description is given of the work 
actually carried on. 

In the Department of Sociology increasing emphasis 
is being placed upon the students’ participation in re- 
searches as an integral part of the method of instruction, 
and the field studies are an outgrowth of this policy. 
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The aim of the introductory course is to give students a 
general working system of thought about society. Sub- 
jects are selected for field studies, therefore, that afford 
opportunities for the collection of data concerning the 
interrelationships of a number of phases of social life. 
The preliminary study of a local area, and the study of 
a group, for instance, have been found to correlate 
especially closely with the theoretical material of the 
course as they are projects that students can approach 
from many different angles. 

On the whole, the field studies have proved an aid in 
injecting new significance and understanding into the 
subject matter of the course. Perhaps this result is more 
marked because the students electing laboratory work 
are, for the most part, those who are more at ease with 
concrete material. 

Much time has had to be spent on the second objec- 
tive, accumulating and transmitting research techniques, 
as little material could be found on the techniques of 
sociological investigation—especially on those either ap- 
plicable to the case study method, or suitable for intro- 
ductory students. The usual procedure has been to turn 
students loose on a project and let them develop their 
own techniques by trial and error. While skill in inves- 
tigation must always remain, in the last analysis, an art 
gained through practice, nevertheless examples and prin- 
ciples that will serve as guide-posts can gradually be 
established. There is danger, of course, in formulating 
techniques too quickly and too rigidly. To guard 
against this, data collected in previous quarters are 
handed on tentatively to students in the present quarter. 
Students are made to feel that it is part of their job to 
criticize and add to this data, leaving behind an accurate, 
detailed record of their experiences that can be pooled 
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with the general fund of information on research tech- 
nique. This method insures material especially pertinent 
for introductory students. Significant supplements to 
the students’ own records are made by those in charge of 
the field groups, although undoubtedly much more 
material could be obtained from this source. 

The techniques emphasized to date have been as 
follows: observation and interviews for collection of 
data; maps, diaries, and documentation for recording 
of data; and case analysis and interpretation of data 
collected. 

In the first and second objectives—the relating of 
field studies to the course and the accumulation and 
transmission of research techniques—the focal point is 
the student; in the third objective, the focal point is the 
collection of research data. This last objective is per- 
haps an unusual one for an introductory course. 


About five years ago intensive sociological studies of 
Chicago were begun under the direction of Robert E. 
Park and Ernest W. Burgess, and these studies are con- 
tinued by the Department of Sociology’s participation in 
the work of the Local Community Research Committee. 
In general, the field studies have been directed toward 
securing a central fund of basic data upon the eighty odd 
local communities and natural areas of the city; such 
data are needed repeatedly by research assistants engaged 
in special studies. Forces and processes that have pro- 
duced each area are studied, and a description of present 
situations obtained. (Statistical data on these areas are 
being compiled by the research staff.) The wide variety 
of social phenomena in the local areas presents a fruitful 
field for sociological research, and affords opportunities 
for students of just as varied backgrounds and interests to 
find the field in which they can work to best advantage. 
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There are always an appreciable number of students 
whose entree and special equipment make them invalu- 
able aids in difficult research undertakings. 


Collection of research data, and the training of stu- 
dents for research are two ends that need not be incom- 
patible. In fact, they may be so handled as to reinforce 
each other. Realization that field studies are not merely 
mental exercises, but are to serve research ends, is of 
momentous importance. It compels those in charge to 
maintain high standards for student work, and yet 
curiously enough, experience has shown these standards 
can be attained only when the development of the student 
is placed paramount. The effect upon students is equally 
noticeable. Some of the students, made to feel that their 
studies might have real significance, have prepared ar- 
ticles on local communities for a volume on Chicago 
which is now under way. Data collected by students 
have to be carefully evaluated, checked, and edited, and 
methods and devices for these purposes constitute an ex- 
periment in themselves. There is no doubt that the field 
studies have made a substantial contribution to our fund 
of research material on the city, and one that we would 
have been otherwise unable to secure without consider- 
able expenditure. 

The administration of the experiment has presented 
many problems both from the standpoint of approxi- 
mating the objectives set, and preserving the city as a 
field for continued study. Students are organized into 
small groups on the basis of the local areas and studies 
which they select, and each group is placed under the 
direction of a research assistant or other graduate student 
who is doing intensive work in the same field. Groups 
meet regularly to discuss various phases of their work, 
and as the group has an average of four or five members 
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it is possible for each student to receive the individual 
consideration so essential to beginners. Under this plan 
of organization, the group leader is a key person and 
much of the success of the studies depends upon him. 
Group leaders also meet for discussion. This past quar- 
ter these discussions constituted part of the work of one 
of the research courses and group leaders were thus jus- 
tified in spending more time and thought upon the 
handling of their groups. 

There are from ten to fifteen groups-every quarter 
and two or three of these are always selected for pioneer 
work on some project, or technique, or method of ad- 
ministration. The experiences of these groups are more 
carefully recorded than those of the others, and the re- 
sults obtained are used in formulating new field-study 
material which can then be tested through more exten- 
sive use during the following quarter. There are always 
a few students who do not fit into any group, and through 
individual work with them new studies and new lines of 
approach are often suggested. 

With about seventy students in the field each quar- 
ter, and with many of them covering territory that has 
been previously studied from some other angle and which 
we hope to continue studying at intervals, it is impera- 
tive that the good-will of local people be maintained and 
the doors be left with the latch strings out. Group 
leaders who are familiar with a given area, and the usual 
twenty or thirty students who are residents of the areas 
which they are studying are outstanding aids in estab- 
lishing the desired co-operation. 

Detailed records of each contact made and each per- 
son interviewed are kept on file and a sufficient body of 
material is now on hand to make these files useful 
controls. Through them, for instance, one can locate a 
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retired old settler who always enjoys reminiscing and is 
excellent material for a student making his first inter- 
view; and in addition, one can find the date, nature, and 
results of all previous contacts made with him. 

The necessity for preventing blundering in order to 
maintain rapport with local residents is proving another 
impetus to careful supervision and high standard work. 
But with the continuation of laboratory studies an in- 
creasing amount of attention will have to be paid to rela- 
tionships with local people, and several plans have 
suggested themselves. 

Outlines for studies, and materials on techniques and 
on administration have been brought together into a 
manual which is revised and enlarged on the basis of the 
experiences of each quarter. In this way the manual 
becomes a central factor in unifying and developing the 
studies. 

In the foregoing paragraphs techniques and admin- 
istration have been discussed, and at this point some 
space should be given to a consideration of the outlines 
for study as these have formed an important part of the 
experiment. 

A series of outlines consisting of about eight sections 
each have been formulated for The Preliminary Study 
of a Community, The Study of a Group, The Study of 
a Local Newspaper, and The Study of a Social Block. 
Each section is similar to the ordinary laboratory sheet 
and contains a statement of the immediate problem and 
its sociological setting, references to techniques, sources, 
and textbook material that will be found pertinent, and 
suggestions and questions concerning the type of concrete 
data to be collected. 

It is difficult to discover the happy medium between 
making the outlines general enough so that they will not 
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be slavishly followed, and yet definite enough so that 
they will lend the necessary aid to the student. The use 
to which the outlines are put, and the diary method of 
recording are of assistance in precluding premature nar- 
rowing and stereotyping of the study. Each section is 
designed primarily to serve as the basis for a group dis- 
cussion which will give the student the “feel” of the 
problem before he goes into the field, and will suggest to 
him various methods for approaching it. And through 
the diary the student is encouraged to record all of his 
observations and experiences regardless of whether or 
not they seem to him to have an immediate bearing upon 
his problem. 

The arrangement of the sequence of the sections from 
the standpoint of increasing difficulty in the techniques 
required is becoming more and more possible as data on 
the field experiences of students is obtained. But the 
arrangement of the weekly studies directly paralleling 
the theoretical discussions of the class-room have proved 
less successful. At the present time the first part of the 
quarter is spent in collection of data, and only sufficient 
discussion of theoretical implications is included to in- 
sure the collection of sociological material. The last 
two or three weeks are then given over to a systematic 
analysis and interpretation of all the data collected. 

Using the same outline in as wide a variety of situa- 
tions as possible, and modifying it to include each situa- 
tion makes it possible to gradually approach a funda- 
mental outline based on principles and types. In one or 
two instances parts of outlines have been tested by col- 
leges in smaller communities and have been found adapt- 
able to the local situation. 

The part of the manual dealing with techniques is 
constantly employed in connection with the outlines, and 
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is supplemented by exhibits from work done by students 
in previous quarters. The part on administration con- 
tains material for group leaders, and forms and devices 
for administrative control. 

This paper has been concerned with presenting the 
major aspects of the field studies as developed, and little 
detailed and concrete material is offered either con- 
cerning the results obtained in experimentation with a 
specific technique or study, or with the difficulties en- 
countered throughout the work. 

With one or two exceptions the subjects and tech- 
niques used in the field studies have been previously em- 
ployed in the intensive researches being conducted by 
the Department of Sociology, and out of these, and occa- 
sionally out of the introductory field studies themselves, 
suggestions arise for new types of studies and new tech- 
niques that can be formulated into introductory field- 
study practice. ‘The significance of the work done to 
date lies in two things: the demonstration that field 
studies in introductory sociology are feasible and valu- 
able; and the development of a method whereby they 
can be brought into being and made constantly more 
effective. 
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Eprtor’s Note: The materials for this article are taken from reports made 
by the author in 1925 to two Government enquiry committees. “ They follow the 
main headings of a questionnaire that was used, namely: wages, income, cost of 
living, wealth, and indebtedness. They relate primarily to a study of four 
families in the village of Madichiyam. 


The Madichiyam village is within the Madura 
municipal limits; it is on the north side of the River 
Vaigai, and is only a little more than a mile from the 
center of the city. There are 150 houses in the village 
with a total population of about 600 people. There are 
no Brahmins, but the sub-castes represent Vellalas, 
Naidus and Shepherds. ‘There are ryots, bazaar-keepers, 
clerks, and many work in the cotton mills of Madura. 
My investigations were conducted on the basis of house- 
holds and the four typical villagers chosen were: a clerk 
in the Collector’s office, a cotton weaver, a cooly mill- 
worker, and a land-owner. 

The clerk was dependent upon his salary, and con- 
sequently had no income from production. His wages 
were in money, $13 per month. His work is regular, 
6 hours per day, and 25 days a month. This person has 
a house in his native village, which brings in rental $10 
per month. The taxes amount to $17 per annum, which 
leaves a total income for this family of $255 for the year. 

The cost of living amounts to: house rent $2.30 per 
month; food $13.30 per month; clothing $3.30 per 
month; religious and social ceremonies cost $1.60 for the 
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year; student fees for his brother in college $16.60 per 
annum, making a total expenditure on cost of living of 
$246. This leaves a small credit balance, but this family 
is not able to save anything, for the balance is used up 
in one way or another. 

In the matter of wealth this family has a house in a 
distant village valued at $2,666.60, which brings in a 
rental of $10 per mensem. The family jewels are worth 
$166.60 and the household effects were estimated at 
$83.30, making a total family wealth of $2,916.60. 

This family has no indebtedness. It is typical of a 
large class of government service clerks, averaging from 
$10 to $16.60 per mensem. They are just able to make 
ends meet; the more fortunate ones have some wealth in 
the form of houses or lands, secured from the family 
estate, but they are not able to save much in the course 
of a year. 

The second investigation led us to a weaver’s house. 
Formerly he was able to do pretty well, for his cottage 
weaving industry paid him well, members of his family 
worked at hulling rice and watering the streets of 
Madura, but now rice is being hulled in small factories, 
and the municipality employs a motor street sprinkler. 
Consequently new subsidiary occupations must be found, 
but it is hard to find them, and weaving is not as profit- 
able now as it used to be. This man has four country pit 
looms; he employs three cooly weavers, and his son 
manages the business. 

He pays wages at the rate of 12 cents per day; the 
work is regular; the coolies work about 10 hours per 
day, and 22 days in the month. The family income is 
$15 per month, which is a total yearly income of $180. 
The weaver owns his own house, but pays $4 yearly on 
house tax, and $3.30 for upkeep. The food of the family 
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costs $15 per mensem and $16.60 per year for clothes. 
$1.60 annually goes as gifts and presents to relatives. 
So that the total cost of living of this family is $206 per 
annum. But this is more than the income. This man 
said he was living on his capital and running into debt 
all the time. 

As to wealth he formerly had an acre of land, but 
was forced to sell for $166.60. The house was valued at 
$266.60; family jewels were put down at $50, and house- 
hold effects at $26.60. The total family wealth amounted 
to $343.30, and he is already living on his capital. 

This family has a debt of $200. It was contracted 
two years ago, and the repayment is due in three years 
from the date of the loan. It was contracted for mar- 
riage purposes and the buying of looms. No repayments 
have yet been made. The money was borrowed from a 
yarn merchant at 12% interest. —To my question—what 
are you going to do about it? the old man replied, “If we 
cannot lessen our family expenditure in some way and 
save some money we shall have to lose our house.” 

The case is pathetic, and I believe typical of many. 
Machinery and the factory system are coming in and 
ousting them from their old-time occupations. They find 
it difficult to readjust themselves, and some will not 
attempt it until they are literally forced by economic 
pressure. This family is going into debt on running ex- 
penses at the rate of $26 per year. ‘That loss is being 
made up out of capital. The family has a debt of $200 
with no prospects of paying it except by selling ancestral 
property. This family formerly did quite well finan- 
cially, but modern industrialism is driving them to the 
wall. They find it difficult to adjust themselves. This 
is a typical case. 

The next case study was a cooly mill worker. His 
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village is two miles from the mill, which he has to walk 
twice every work day. His wages are $7 in money and 
$5 in kind per mensem. ‘The work is regular, in fact 
too regular for many of the villagers. They work 
10 hours per day and usually 24 days in the month. 
There is no other source of income, accordingly the total 
family income amounts to $144 per year. 

Against that income must be deducted the cost of 
living. He has a small house, and so pays no rent, but 
does pay $.66 house tax. $10 goes for house expenses. 
His family eats up $10 per mensem for food, and $10 
a year are spent on clothing. He spends $3.30 a year on 
religious and social ceremonies and gifts to relatives, 
which comes to a total cost of living of $140.60 during 
the year. This family is just able to pull through. 

In the matter of wealth their family house is valued 
at $133.30. By dint of great care and sacrifice this family 
is able to save about $1.60 per month, which is put into 
a chit fund for marriage and other special expenses. 
He now has a credit of $66.60 in that fund. The house- 
hold effects are valued at $8.30. The total family wealth 
is accordingly estimated at $228.30. This family is for- 
tunate in having no indebtedness. But these mill workers 
as a class are addicted to toddy drinking. The liquor 
shop is their curse; much of their money goes in drink, 
and the majority of them are heavily in debt. Some of 
the leading men of the village with whom we talked said 
the greatest economic good as well as the best social bless- 
ing that we could do these people would be to save them 
from the toddy shop. 

The last family investigated in this village was a 
well-to-do ryot and land-owner. He is an agriculturist, 
has cattle and goats. He owns 8 acres of wet lands on 
which he grows paddy (rice). This land is subdivided 
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into two lots; one is at his home village, and the other 
field is situated about eight miles away. Both his fields 
are irrigated by the river and the Periyar waters. All his 
land is under cultivation. He is able to secure about 
10 kalams per acre, at an average price of $3.30 per 
kalam. He is trying to increase his yield by manuring, 
but the soil is not good, and his efforts have not been very 
successful. He has not consulted the Government De- 
partment of Agriculture. From some of his land he is 
able to get two crops in the year. The total family in- 
come from all sources is $350. 

He pays wages in kind at the harvest time at the rate 
of $5. He has regular coolies, who work from sunrise 
to sunset. Against the total income of the family of 
$350 must be set the cost of living as follows: He pays 
land taxes of $33.30 a year, annual house up-keep, and 
taxes $10. Food costs $10 per mensem, and $16.60 are 
required per year for clothing. He pays $3.30 for gifts 
and religious ceremonies. $40 are required to cover 
the establishment charges of his cultivation, his lands 
and cattle or $260, so $300 will be his total expendi- 
ture in a year, which leaves a credit balance of about 
$50 to $60 per year. When asked what he was able to 
save in a year he said—‘“nothing.” ‘That shows one of 
the difficulties in getting accurate information. Indian 
people do not like to tell what they are able to save, and 
often because they cannot keep accounts they themselves 
do not know their own receipts and expenditures. But 
obviously this family is able to save, and is saving $30 
to $50 each year; he is building a fine new house for 
rental in his village, and is in a prosperous condition. 

He has considerable wealth. His lands are valued 
at $3,333, his buildings at $2,000. His family have 
$100 worth of jewels and $133.30 of household goods. 
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The total family wealth would therefore reach $5,600. 
This family has no indebtedness, though he says he will 
have to borrow funds to complete the house he is build- 
ing. ‘That is another characteristic of the Indian; he 
will not sell ancestral lands or buildings to provide funds 
for a new enterprise. He will borrow at high rates of 
interest and mortgage his property hoping that some 
good fortune will enable him to pay back the loan. Only 
as a last resort and frequently not until forced to do so 
will he part with his patrimony. ‘This family is in a for- 
tunate financial position for the increase in land values 
due to the growth and consequent expansion of the city 
of Madura is bringing them considerable wealth in the 
form of unearned increment. There are only a very few 
families in this happy situation in the village under in- 
vestigation, but they are a type of many fortunate ones 
throughout the presidency, which in a very real sense 
have wealth thrust upon them. 

In trying to summarize our results I will say: In this 
little village we can divide the families into three grades: 


INCOME 
. Those with incomes up to $333 per year. 
. Those with incomes up to $16.60 per month, or $200 per year. 
. Those with incomes up to $ 8.00 per month, or $100 per year. 
Cost or Livinc 
. Those whose costs approximate $266 per year. 
. Those whose costs approximate $200 per year. 
. Those whose costs approximate $100 per year. 
WEALTH 
. Those whose wealth approximates $16,666. 
. Those whose wealth approximates $ 2,666. 
. Those whose wealth approximates $ 200. 
INDEBTEDNESS 
As a usual thing only the third class are continually in debt, and 
their debts average $35 per family. 


In the Madichiyam village there were 3 families in 
the first class, 20 in the second class, and 127 families in 
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the third class. Accordingly the total income of the vil- 
lage from all sources amounted to $18,000; the total cost 
of living for the whole village was $17,300; the total 
wealth amounted to $130,850; and the total indebtedness 
was $4,233. 

As I have indicated above these are only approxi- 
mate figures arrived at according to the method known 
as the random sample, but my question is—Has not this 
method possibilities in it of conducting aa economic 
and sociological enquiries? 


By way of conclusion let me say that one of the chief 
difficulties in this work is securing reliable and accurate 
information. Every opportunity must be used to check 
the information received. ‘hat may be done by recourse 
to the Government official statistics for the village. 
Village officers, such as the Karnam and Munsiff, should 
be appealed to and data confirmed or corrected by them. 
Headmen, and educated and influential citizens of the 
village should be consulted; even visitors or chance re- 
marks by the curious by-standers may result in valuable 
confirmation. District missionaries and students, Gov- 
ernment officials and clerks, the Revenue Department, 
all these and other agencies may be used as checks or 
for the purpose of giving first-hand information. My 
experience confirms me in the opinion that the first thing 
to do and the best is to go to the people themselves and 
get the information required direct from the people, and 
then check it by the agencies mentioned. The inves- 
tigator needs to be sympathetic and considerate in his 
dealings with the people. If he is kindly disposed and 
the right kind of a person for this work he will nearly 
always get the information he desires. In my village 
enquiries I have always found the people, wealthy and 
poor alike, anxious to co-operate and willing to talk 
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about their personal affairs in a really commendable 
way. Most Indian people like to have an unofficial 
foreigner, who has captured their confidence, show an 
interest in their home affairs, and if he can suggest some 
lines of economic and social improvement they are 
deeply grateful. 

“Each for all and for all each” is a good motto to 
take with one in these village economic and social 
enquiries. 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS SOCIAL MIND 
Ross L. FINNEY 


University of Minnesota 


‘The idea of a separate and independent ego is an 
illusion.” ‘This epigram by Charles Horton Cooley, 
when its implications are discerned, may prove to be one 
of the most significant ideas of the century. When under- 
stood, and carried out to its logical applications, it vacates 
the individualistic assumptions of the nineteenth century 
in almost all fields of human theory, and calls for an en- 
tirely different attack upon the problem of democracy 
than the infancy of that modern cult has conceived. 


There are two reasons why the important fact ex- 
pressed in this epigram penetrates our thought so slowly. 
One reason is that there are obvious senses in which it is 
not true. Physically we are separate entities, and as in- 
dependent as things can be in our kind of cosmos. More- 
over, as centers of sentient experience, each human organ- 
ism is anend in itself. The second reason lies in the 
fallacy of attributing to mental facts an importance in life 
proportionate only to their obtrusiveness in attention. 
This might be called the iceberg fallacy; inasmuch as 
the ocean traveler is so prone to forget the fact that the 
iceberg’s bulk is really, nine-tenths of it, out of sight 
below the surface of the sea. Or it might be called the 
sore thumb fallacy; inasmuch as one’s attention is so 
monopolized by a thumb which happens to be sore as to 
make him forget that there are nine other digits on his 
hands, to say nothing of still others on his feet. 
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Professor Cooley’s concept seems to be inferred from 
the obvious fact that the total content of the mind is the 
product of the learning process. It requires two repro- 
ductive processes, therefore, to produce a human person- 
ality, a physical and a mental. Learning is the reproduc- 
tive process by which the mind is procreated. Now the 
material for that learning process is taken from the social 
heritage. And since that mental material out of which 
the mental side of our personalities is made is much the 
same for all of us it follows that mentally we are mutual 
participants in a common substance. Physically we are 
spokes but mentally we are a hub. 

And consider how vast is the mass of this learned 
material which, bit by bit, has crossed the focus of atten- 
tion and been learned, so long ago that the learning 
process has now been quite forgotten—how enormous is 
that common mental capital which is filed away in the 
cerebral cabinets of us all, to be used upon occasion, but 
often without overt attention to it. It includes all the 
folkways and the mores. What an enormous quantity of 
learned material these two words represent attentive stu- 
dents of these social accumulations will fully appreciate. 
There are also all the popular mythologies and current 
beliefs on all sorts of subjects. And besides these there 
is language. Also, there are the techniques of one’s occu- 
pation, which are possessed by other members of the 
same trade, at least. And finally there are the sciences 
and the fine arts. More than is the case with the other 
elements of the social heritage, these are the mental prop- 
erty of a few experts. And yet, as popular utilization of 
the sciences and the fine arts increases, the body of com- 
mon knowledge in these fields increases. To be sure, 
there is a fringe of all these materials of which specialists 
alone are the possessers—wider in the case of the sciences, 
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the fine arts, and the industrial techniques, than in the 
case of the folkways. And naturally it is this fringe 
which attracts attention, and gets recognized in common 
sense. But in each field there is a vastly larger mass 
which is common to all; and it is this vast mass of com- 
mon material which constitutes the unconscious social 
mind. 

Now let us raise this vast mass, which is so ignored 
in attention, to the place which it deserves in theory. 
First, take the realm of biology. It is the iceberg fallacy 
which induces biologists, and individualistic psycholo- 
gists who adhere strictly to the biological point of view, 
to over-estimate as they do the relative importance of 
heredity. As a variable in their observations, environ- 
ment is like the iceberg, most of it is out of sight, and 
hence ignored. Because differences in the obtrusive one- 
tenth of the environment produce slight differences in 
personality as compared with differences in heredity, 
they infer that environment is of minor importance. 
They should vary the total environments—the whole of 
the unconscious social minds in which their cases are 
immersed. Then they would draw different conclusions. 

Let us conduct an experiment. Twenty-five infants 
are taken from typical American families at the age of, 
say, three months. They are all of similar intelligence, 
preferably a little above the median. They are trans- 
planted into families among the most remote and primi- 
tive tribe to be found anywhere upon the globe. But first 
they are “doctored” so that they will look like the savages 
among whom they are placed. In this environment they 
are left until they are twenty-five years of age. The point 
is that their entire personalities would in this way be 
made up out of a subconscious social mind as different as 
possible from what would have been built into them had 
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they been reared where they were born. In other words 
the total environment is changed. Then bring these per- 
sons back to the civilization from which they came; being 
careful to see that they are not in the least educated while 
in transit. Dress them and make up their complexions 
so that they will again have the appearance of Amer- 
icans. ‘Turn them loose, each one by himself, without 
assistance, in any typical American environment. Their 
behavior will be practically indistinguishable from that 
of imbeciles. Moreover, it would remain so, if by some 
device learning from social sources could be prevented 
as completely as learning by imbeciles is precluded by 
their physical limitations. Would not such an experi- 
ment refute the claim of biologically minded psycholo- 
gists that heredity is nine-tenths of personality? 

Text books in psychology are extremely significant in 
what they omit. A search through one of the most 
widely used of them discovers almost no recognition of 
the fundamentally important fact that the learning 
process is a social process. ‘The learning process, in- 
cluding perception and reasoning, are treated as if each 
learner or reasoner worked in complete isolation. The 
word thinking is used in the strict sense of forming inde- 
pendent judgments—a phenomenon which occurs in life 
with relative infrequency. But the most glaring omis- 
sion is in the author’s summary of man’s intellectual 
superiority over the animals; there is no mention what- 
ver of the great co-operative processes of collective learn- 
ing, whereby the accumulated knowledge of the race is 
at the disposal of each person in his attacks upon the 
problems of life. ‘This omission seems very strange, 
since it is by this unique trait of the human mind, more 
than by any other, that man’s immeasurable superiority 
over animal mentality is to be explained. Animals 
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“think” for themselves, literally, whereas a man seldom 
thinks for himself. His intellectual efficiency arises from 
the fact that he is always able to “glean from fields by 
others sown.” And precisely herein lies his incomparable 
advantage. 


This iceberg fallacy in psychology serves, as must be 
obvious, to exalt independent, original thinking far be- 
yond its total merits in the social life. Original thinking 
actually occurs with amazing infrequency. What does 
occur is but the pallid ghost of thought. What most of 
us mistake for thinking is but the matching of stereotypes 
which we have memorized out of the social heritage. 
One of the very significant facts set forth in recent litera- 
ture is the long list which Professor Ogburn prints of 
great discoveries and inventions that have been achieved 
by two or more persons almost simultaneously. Most of 
the great inventions of the last century are included. 
It begins to look as if the inventions and discoveries by 
which social progress is produced were far less depend- 
ent upon genius than we have been wont to suppose. 


At first thought this depreciation of individual think- 
ing seems humiliating and depressing. But not upon a 
deeper insight. The glory of the human intellect is not 
in the individual thought but in the collective thought 
of the race. Left to itself alone, each intellect would be 
utterly insignificant and helpless—probably a poor match 
for the instinctive mechanisms of the brutes. But when 
one feels himself, as he really is, a participant in the total 
knowledge of the race, he feels a sense of reinforcement 
and strength which is immeasurable. Mentally we are 
all members one of another; and therein lies the strength 
of our minds and the grandeur of our personalities. 


Adequate recognition of the unconscious social mind 
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and its implications would force a radical revision in 
economic theory also. Orthodox economics detects three 
factors in production, labor, land and capital. To add 
management is not really to add a fourth after all, but 
merely to divide labor into muscle labor and brain labor. 
Nevertheless there is a fourth factor in production, 
though the economists have treated it with the iceberg 
fallacy. That factor might be called technique. Our 
definition of technique may strikingly resemble that of 
capital: technique is the accumulated mental product of 
past industry used in further production. Ninety-nine 
parts of most workers’ technique has been inherited— 
in static times, all of it. It is just as distinguishable from 
labor as capital is, and just as real an entity. The differ- 
ence is that capital is material, and smites the senses, 
while technique is anything but obtrusive in attention. 
Hence capital gets treated with the sore thumb fallacy, 
and technique with the iceberg fallacy. But technique 
is none the less real and separate on that account. This 
fourth factor in production is the social heritage in the 
field of industry functioning in the present industrial 
process. It is the minds of dead men, still alive and 
working with the living workers. If there works with 
the living farmer the agricultural technique of the bar- 
barous Igorots he will produce but little; but if there 
works with him the inherited technique of Iowa, he 
produces much. The differential is due to the fourth 
factor. It is the product of social labor, not of indi- 
vidual labor. It is due to the unconscious social mind, a 
common social heritage, collaborating with the ener- 
gizing muscle and brain. It is just as truly a separate 
factor in production as is Beethoven or Mozart at the 
symphony. 

To this analysis the typical reaction of the orthodox 
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economist is merely to rationalize his traditional blind 
spot. “We do not separate labor,” he says, “from knowl- 
edge of technique.” Exactly! And that is what is the 
matter with orthodox economics. It proceeds from 
strictly individualistic assumptions in its attempt to ex- 
plain social phenomena. The result is a system of a priori 
speculation that serves only to rationalize and justify the 
existing industrial order by obscuring the real nature of 
its anatomy. 

Proceeding to politics, we find ourselves quite simi- 
larly set right by this new insight in the field of social 
psychology. The problem of modern democracy which 
is giving thoughtful people increasing concern is: How 
can intelligent voting be got from the citizenry? The 
only answer in sight is to encourage to the utmost each 
individual citizen to think for himself. A short time ago 
Norman Angell lectured all over the country on this 
problem. His challenge was: How to get the barber to 
vote intelligently; barber being an algebraic symbol for 
the intellectually average citizen. Angell complained 
that, in the barber’s upbringing, he is insistently ad- 
monished against thinking about innumerable problems 
of life that are regarded as too sacred for skepticism. 
And then, forsooth, we expect the barber to think, he 
said. Angell’s solution was to encourage the barber 
while he is growing up to be skeptical of every sacred 
belief in the world. Encourage him to think for himself. 
Post him as to the principal pitfalls of logic, drunken 
him with flippant skepticism, and then turn him loose 
among the sacred icons. Whereupon he will vote right 
on the income tax, the League of Nations, the tariff on 
linseed oil, and a thousand other such like problems. 
And democracy will be saved! James Harvey Robinson 
and John Dewey offer practically the same prescription. 
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Here we have the sore thumb fallacy in its most 
rampant destructiveness. The reasoning process is ob- 
trusive in attention; the vast apperceptive mass of learned 
material is not. From which we quite spontaneously 
infer that the barber’s individual thinking is the vital 
process, fallaciously overlooking the importance of the 
apperceptive social mass. The real truth is that think- 
ing is a great collective enterprise, to which only a few 
rare leaders will ever contribute new ideas. Public 
opinion is forced up from behind by the apperceptive 
mass in the unconscious social mind. The problem of 
democracy is, therefore, for the leaders to predetermine 
the apperceptive mass. ‘There is hope for the success of 
democracy only as unselfish and competent leaders can 
succeed in restocking the social mind with a new outfit 
of popular beliefs that harmonize with the best modern 
knowledge. It is a big job; perhaps an impossible one; 
but there is no other way. Infinitely easier would be the 
enterprise of provoking every manjack, moron and flap- 
per to iconoclastic skepticism; but that would result in 
nothing better than a fool’s paradise. 

In our modern democracies political thought and 
popular aspiration rotate around the concept of freedom. 
But there begin to be suspicions that there must be some- 
thing wrong with the assumptions underlying this con- 
cept. It does not seem to be working out in practice 
according to the expectations in which we moderns had 
been indulging. ‘The reason becomes clear the moment 
we apply to it the principle that “the idea of a separate 
and independent ego is an illusion.” It turns out that no 
such thing as independence is provided in the deal. 
Freedom, if it means to fly off on some whimsical tangent, 
is not to be desired. If it means opportunity to partici- 
pate in an adequate and wholesome common life, then 
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self-realization is a better name for it. The needs of 
human nature are met by good institutions. The real 
problem of democracy, therefore, is not individual free- 
dom, but justice in the larger sense of providing social 
institutions that actually do meet the real needs of human 
nature. 

It is but a short step from politics to ethics, and there 
we find the nineteenth and twentieth centuries obsessed 
with the same fatuous illusion. Our leading philosophers 
of ethics locate the essence of morality in the highly 
rationalized individual choice that glitters under the spot 
light of attention; but they betray far less than adequate 
appreciation of that mass of ideals and ethical beliefs 
that lie in the unconscious social mind, where the atten- 
tion of the ethicist can get at them only with the greatest 
difficulty. But, as a matter of fact, the welfare of a peo- 
ple, in so far as it results from their moral life, depends 
to a very slight degree into whipping individual con- 
sciences up to acute moral judgments. Indeed, it ought 
to be clear to all thinking persons since the freaks and 
aberrations of the Greek sophists, that moral disorder is 
proportionate to the amount of such individual judg- 
ments in moral matters. Social well being depends in- 
stead upon the quality of the mores which prevail in the 
unconscious social mind. The problem of moral educa- 
tion is largely, therefore, a problem of collective educa- 
tion. It is a problem of securing the prevalence of mores 
that really do make for social welfare. In changing 
times like ours when the mores are in flux there is abun- 
dant opportunity for those individual judgments which 
are so obtrusive in attention. And pursuant to the fallacy 
which we have been expounding, our leaders of ethical 
philosophy busy themselves with encouraging every 
child, fool and knave to think his own way independently 
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out of the moral chaos of our times—which only makes 
it worse, of course. 

Education also is misdirected into all sorts of ill con- 
ceived policies because the attention of theorists is at- 
tracted to the act of individual judgment, while the vast 
content of the unconscious social mind escapes their 
attention. One conspicuous result is the overemphasis 
upon pedagogical method as against subject matter, 
which one encounters at every turn. Sometimes this goes 
so far as to assert that it matters but little what young 
people study so long as they learn to think for them- 
selves. Years ago this doctrine took the form of the dis- 
ciplinary theory; now-a-days it shows up in the project 
method, the socialized recitation, and the cult of extra- 
curricular activities. ‘The chief business of elementary 
and secondary schooling is to stock the social mind with 
the vast fund of facts used in running a civilized society. 
It cannot be too often nor too emphatically asserted that 
the difference between a savage and a civilized society is 
in the quantity of facts and the quality of the beliefs that 
stock the social mind. Whoever has given prolonged 
attention to the incalculable number of facts that must 
be the common possession of a civilized people, and the 
indisputable function of those facts in the civilized social 
process, must realize that schools exist to impart facts, 
and not merely to inculcate a mental attitude. The latter 
assumption is an inference from the iceberg fallacy. 


This paper might be lengthened to include the im- 
plications of our basic principle for metaphysics, art, 
theology, and what not, but we desist. Enough has been 
said to suggest how lamentably the nineteenth century 
went astray in all important fields of human thought. 
Our green young democracy flew off on the tangent of a 
rank and utterly irrational individualism. The mal- 
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adjustments and consternation of the present crisis are 
the quite natural consequences. It is evident that we 
shall have to revise the most deep-lying assumptions of 
modern civilization. We shall have to proceed anew 
from the assumption of intellectual collectivism, for “the 
idea of a separate and independent ego is an illusion!” 
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THE INTERVIEW AND THE “UN- 
IMPORTANT” 


JANE Perry CLARK 


International Migration Service, New York 


“Give yourself no unnecessary pain, 

My dear Lord Cardinal. Here, mother, tie 

My girdle for me, and bind up this hair 

In any simple knot; ay, that does well. 

And yours I see is coming down. How often 

Have we done this for one another; now 

We shall not do it any more. My Lord, 

We are quite ready. Well—’tis very well.” 

Shelley—The Cenci, Act V, Scene 4. 


Tried and condemned by the court for the crime of 
patricide, Beatrice Cenci is on the verge of execution. 
The last moment has come and she is entirely ready to 
go forth, for all preparations have been made and naught 
remains undone. Yet, at the all-important and all-crucial 
instant, the thoughts that come flocking to her mind are 
leagues away from questions of life and death; there is 
but a little running stream of daily events and trivial 
incidents,—her untied girdle, her mother’s loosened hair, 
the number of times she and her mother have arranged 
each other’s hair. The only reference to the imminent 
execution is the chance and random thought that never 
more will either aid the other in such wise. 

If the matter be examined somewhat more closely, it 
may be found that the eight short lines quoted, for all 
their simplicity and often apparent triviality, give an 
immense amount of insight into the character and rela- 
tionships of Beatrice. What are some of the lights into 
which she is thrown? 





1. 
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“Give yourself no unnecessary pain, 
My dear Lord Cardinal ... .” 

There is a directness and a stoicism in the lines, and an impli- 
cation that the more calmly the inevitable is accepted, the easier it 
will be. Beatrice’s thought is to spare the Cardinal, even at this 
moment, and there is politesse in the way she does it. She mini- 
mizes the importance of the fate that has come, by calling pain 
over it “unnecessary.” 


Here, mother, tie 
My girdle for me, and bind up this hair 
In any simple knot.” 

Beatrice’s interest in the trivial and unimportant has probably 
two roots,—the necessity of keeping her thoughts on something,— 
anything,—but that which is to come, and then the need for out- 
ward repose before her mother and the others present. There is 
also the feeling that even to the bitter end, she must look as well, 
as simple and as unashamed and unruffled as the nature of her 
crime demanded. 


ay, that does well.” 

In speaking approvingly and appreciatively of what her 
mother has done, Beatrice shows a bit of the intimacy, the quick 
understanding that exists between them. There is also the unfail- 
ing courtesy that seems to have been an integral part of her nature. 

“And yours I see is coming down .. . .” 

Subconscious fear of dwelling on herself, together with 
thought of her mother, suddenly causes Beatrice to turn the idea 
toward her mother. 

How often 
Have we done this for one another... . 

In the fleeting reference to past life, once more is shown the 

understanding comradeship of mother and daughter. 


” 


We shall not do it any more.” 
In these few words come the inevitability of the execution, and 
Beatrice’s poise and acceptance, her realization of the uselessness of 


= 


“We are quite ready . 

Beatrice has no desire for delay, for uselessly prolonging the 
few short moments left. Here again is the sense of the inevitable, 
the acceptance, the fact that struggle, if there has been any, is 
_entirely over and gone. 

Well—'tis very well.” 

The slight hesitance over the “well,” then the finality and 
peace of the last words seem to sum up the simplicity, the direct- 
ness, the sense of completed struggle, the poise of the whole. 
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There may not be agreement as to the details of the 
interpretation above, and much more of character may 
be read in the lines than has been suggested. In any 
event, the question arises as to how much apparently 
trivial and chance remarks and attitudes may show of 
human reactions that are indicative of personality traits? 


The seemingly unimportant is often of real signifi- 
cance in the study of character and relationships. Under 
the heading of “Unimportant activities,’ a report of the 
Committee on Case Records of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities states: “Do not mention what each member of 
the family is doing, as ‘Baby cooing in the carriage,— 
mother looking out the window,’ etc. Exception—sig- 
nificant behavior problems or activities which have bear- 
ing on the family character.” It is just these exceptions 
with which we are at present concerned, for all too often 
they slip by, unnoticed and unheeded. Many times, as 
in the case of Beatrice Cenci, the seemingly insignificant 
is of lasting value. 

The recorded case-work interview has a double aim,— 
to serve as an aid in treatment and as a record of human 
reactions and behavior which may some day be used as 
one form of research basis in a science of human society, 
when such a science arises. In the rush of present-day 
methods with the ever-increasing desire for tangible 
accomplishment, treatment looms large as the all- 
dominating factor, so that the other equally important 
basis of the interview is oftentimes entirely forgotten. 
A renewed emphasis on the research aspect of the 
work might lessen and at times serve to avoid the ever- 
reiterated complaint of young workers, that they are 
“getting nowhere.” ‘Then the interview which from the 
point of view of treatment seems entirely unsuccessful 
would be no longer discouraging, but would assume a 
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new importance in the light of the possibility of a con- 
tribution to the knowledge of human relations. It, very 
possibly more than the interview where much is “accom- 
plished,” reflects human reactions to given situations and 
if carefully and explicitly recorded may serve as a store- 
house of information about such reactions. Yet the very 
fact of a closer noting than has hitherto prevailed of the 
processes that contribute to the attitudes of human beings 
will of necessity unconsciously improve treatment. 


Before explicitness is secured in the discussion of 
human relations, exact evaluation must be made of all 
factors in the interview, whether such factors appear 
important or unimportant. ‘To accomplish this, inter- 
views written exactly as they have occurred may prove 
of use; the value and relationships of incidents as they 
occur are often lost when the record is written chrono- 
logically. People seldom if ever think or talk in direct 
chronological order, but rather as one idea suggests 
another, consciously or subconsciously. From the point 
of view of research into human relations, the interview 
recorded as nearly as possible in the exact sequence and 
wording in which it took place may reveal lights and 
shadows ordinarily omitted in recording. A careful 
analysis of such an interview will show that from a long- 
range point of view, so-called unimportant remarks and 
attitudes often reveal far more of character than the ones 
commonly thought of as important. If many such 
analyses are made over a length of time, possibly a new 
understanding and evaluation will come of what is sig- 
nificant and what insignificant. Then too will come re- 
newed zest in the technique of interviews between human 
beings and fresh interest in the possibility of contributing 
something beyond the persons concerned to the far- 
distant but not impossible science of society. 
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THE GROUP INTERVIEW* 
E. S. Bocarpus 


University of Southern California 


In the newer fields of social research, the personal 
interview is achieving a place of increasing scientific 
importance. Its role in bringing fundamental attitudes 
to the surface for scientific scrutiny is secure. But the 
deeper it penetrates social attitudes the slower and more 
expensive it becomes as a method of research. 

Hence, as the individual intelligence tests are being 
supplemented by group tests, so the individual interview 
is being supplemented by the group interview. The 
latter is developing not so much as a complete substitute 
for the former, but as a substitute for the less personal 
part. A large amount of valuable work in connection 
with personal interviews can be accomplished by the 
group interview, leaving to personal interviews only the 
most vital phases. 

In the group interview it is possible to make pre- 
liminary explanations of principles and methods, to 
answer important questions in the presence of all that 
might normally be thought of by only a few, and to 
develop a general interest in research. Group discussion 
brings out points that otherwise would remain obscure. 
Group enthusiasm may arouse an interest in research 
work on the part of many persons who otherwise would 
never become concerned. 

Moreover, preliminary data of importance can be 


*An excerpt from The New Social Research, now being printed 
by Jesse Ray Miller, Los Angeles. 
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secured by the group interview. By having experiments 
worked out and mimeographed, a hundred or more per- 
sons may willingly work at them together for an hour at 
atime. The group interest is sufficient to obtain results 
from persons who normally would consider the project 
tedious and who would not respond. 


In the Race Relations Survey,’ it was possible to 
secure from groups formal materials, such as the names 
of persons who have had race relations experiences, who 
have first-hand knowledge of race problems, and of per- 
sons who would be of especial help in securing data. 
A considerable amount of exploration work can be done 
in this way, such as the securing of “leads,” and the 
gathering of “card catalogue” materials. 


Actual investigation may be started in the group 
interview. In studying social distances, a one-page ex- 
periment (Document I) was worked out relative to 
recording cordial, antipathetic, and neutral reactions. 
After a brief explanation the members of the group were 
asked to classify each race. The list was read slowly, 
keeping pace with the persons sitting on the front row. 
As the first feeling reactions were desired and not the 
second and the more cognitive and rationalized, the ex- 
periment worked well. ‘Then, other items of the experi- 
ment were carried out. Finally, one question was given to 
be written out thoughtfully and returned in two days. 
This question suggested that each person choose one of 
the races toward which he felt the greatest aversion and 
write out all his experiences, direct and hearsay, together 
with his emotional reactions thereto. ‘This brought 
splendid results. Most important of all it laid capital 
foundations for personal interviews, which dealt with 


10f the Pacific Coast, 1923-25. 
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points not already treated in the written materials. Cer- 
tain persons were at once discovered who could write 
good life histories; others were located who might be- 
come good research interviewers. 


DOCUMENT I 
SOCIAL DISTANCE 
Races Alphabetically Arranged 


. Armenian 21. Jew-German 
. Bulgarian 22. Jew-Russian 
. Canadian 23. Korean 
Chinese 24. Mexican 
Czecho-Slovak 25. Mulatto 

. Dane 26. Negro 
Dutch 27. Norwegian 
. English 28. Portuguese 
. Filipino 29. Pole 

. French 30. Roumanian 
. French-Canadian 31. Russian 

. Finn 32. Croatian ( Jugo-Slav) 
. German 33. Scotch 

. Greek 34. Scotch-Irish 
. Hindu 35. Spanish 

. Hungarian 36. Syrian 

. Indian ( American ) 37. Swedish 

. Irish 38. Turk 

. Italian 39. Welsh 


. Japanese 


PO RONANPWH = 


Races Arranged by Social Distance 


I II Ill 
Cordial Feeling Neutral Feeling Antipathetic Feeling 


In the first column list the races toward which you feel friendly; in 
the second column list the races toward which you have any neutral 
feeling, due perhaps to not knowing the races in question; and in the 
third column list the races toward which you feel any antipathy. 
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Then examine the three columns and put a cross in front of the 
races in the “cordial feeling” column toward which you feel the most 
cordial. Put a cross in front of the races in the “antipathy column” 
toward which you feel the most antipathy. Put a cross in front of the 
races in the “neutral feeling’ column which you know least about. 


In another group interview (Document II) in which 
a similar method was followed, and in still another type 
of group interview (Document III) a more difficult task 
was essayed—that of arousing the interest of each indi- 
vidual in writing his racial life history—the results sur- 
passed expectations. 
DOCUMENT II 


CHANGES IN OPINION 


(Races Alphabetically Arranged as in Document I) 
What races do you feel farther away from than ten years ago? 
Describe freely your experiences and actual racial contacts with 
each of the leading races which feel farther away from you now 
than formerly. 
What races do you feel closer to than ten years ago? 
Describe freely your experiences and actual racial contacts with 


each of the leading races which you feel closer to than formerly. 


DOCUMENT III 


PERSONAL RACE-RELATIONS HISTORY 

In place of a library assignment, write out your race-relations history 
in narrative form. Do not generalize, but describe experiences. As 
stimuli to this letter-writing narrative process the following questions 
are set down. They are not to be answered in order or categorically, 
but are simply to be turned to as stimuli for further thinking. 

In narrating experiences and memories it is well “to let one’s self 
go,” describing the feelings and emotions that one had; it is also im- 
portant to describe the expressions of the “other fellow’s” feelings and 
emotions. Special attention to the gestures of other persons involved, 
even facial expressions—of pleasure, disgust, fear, anger,—are important. 
The spirit that one is in when writing a letter to an intimate friend is 
perhaps most important of all. 


I. First Contacts AND BACKGROUNDS 
1. What incidents or circumstances happened in the play experiences 
of your childhood that helped to fix your attitudes toward any 
race? 
What experiences did either of your parents have with members 
of any race whom they employed? With whom they had business 
dealings ? 
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What school experiences or impressions do you recall concerning 
the children of other races? 
What races was your father descended from? Your mother? 


CONFLICTS AND ACCOMMODATION 


In what ways were you shocked by what you saw or heard then, 
or since, about the members of other races? 

. What books did you read, then or since, that fixated your attitudes 
in any way racially? Explain. 
What public speakers, ministers, lecturers, missionaries, or others 
influenced you racially then, or since, and how? 
What experiences have you had in befriending the members of 
any other race? With what results? 
What members of any other race have ever taken advantage of 
you, and how? 
What motion pictures have you seen which helped to fix your 
racial attitudes in any way? 
What newspapers have you read which have played a part in 
influencing your racial opinions? How? 
What magazines or scientific journals have influenced you for or 
against any race? How? 
How have your opinions been influenced by discussion? 
Has your sympathy been aroused for any group under discussion 
by what seemed the unjust and unfair charges made against them? 
Explain. 
Has your antipathy been intensified by what seemed to be the 
biased character of the arguments advanced in their defense? 
Explain. 


NARRATIVES 


Choose the race for which you have the greatest antipathy and 
describe the experiences under which your antipathy originated. 
Choose the race (outside your own) toward which you feel the 
most cordial and describe the experiences under which that cor- 
diality of feeling originated. 


Another type of group interview was developed in the 
Boys’ Work Survey’; boys’ attitudes and opinions con- 
cerning motion pictures were obtained. Several public 
school teachers co-operated. The best results were ob- 
tained from an English class in which the teacher (one 
who enjoyed the confidence of her class) assigned as a 
normal written exercise in English the general theme of 


2Of Los Angeles, 1925. 
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“Leisure Time Activities” and then the following ques- 
tions were suggested as a guide to the discussion. The 
class period was utilized in this way. 
. What are your most interesting activities outside of school hours? 
. Explain in detail why attending movies comes high or low on 
your list. 
. Are the movies more or less interesting than they were a year 
ago? 
. Describe the parts you like to see best. 
. When and under what conditions did you first become interested 


in the movies? 
What else besides the picture interests you? Give illustrations. 


Valuable hints were secured in this way. The group 
interview indicated that certain boys should be personally 
interviewed. ‘The method illustrates well a phase of the 
exploration principle. Some of the answers, to be sure, 
were stereotyped; some were written particularly for the 
teacher’s benefit; and some children made disparaging 
remarks in answer to one or more of the questions—all of 
which were valuable as disclosing the attitudes of the 
respective boys. 

In the Boys’ Work Survey the discussion type of 
group interview was tried out. Fourteen group inter- 
views were arranged with as many different types of 
boys’ welfare leaders. Each leader called a meeting of 
ten to twenty representative persons of experience in his 
field or under his supervision who were working with 
boys. Each group interview was held at a time suit- 
able to the particular group—one at 10 a. m., four at 
12 o’clock, two at 4 p. m., four at 6 p. m., and three at 
7:30 p.m. Each lasted two or three hours. The list is 
as follows: 


Playground directors 

Y. M. C. A. boys’ directors 
Catholic boys’ workers 
Jewish boys’ workers 
Colored boys’ workers 


hx ceca 
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Special school principals 
School attendance officers 
Probation officers 
Juvenile police officers 
Neighborhood conference 
Social research workers 
Conference of boys 
Scout masters 

Social workers 


Each group was addressed briefly by the director of 
the Survey on the nature of the problem, on how the 
community is becoming interested in boys, and how the 
experiences of successful boys’ workers might be of help 
in the development of a greater community interest in 
boys and in boys’ welfare agencies. Some of the ex- 
periences that other boys’ workers have reported were 
related. The nature of social research as being confi- 
dential, similar for example to medical research, was 
made clear. Some of the questions upon which infor- 


mation of an experience nature rather than of an opinion 
nature were desired, were mentioned, and then, 3 x 5 slips 
of papers were passed around upon which these ques- 
tions, usually four in number, had been neatly typed. 
Each person was asked to feel free to present any data 
that any one or all of these questions suggested to him. 
The questions follow: 


TOPICS FOR GROUP DISCUSSION 

. What are your biggest problems in working with boys in this city? 
What do you worry about most? 

. What would you say are their biggest problems? What do they 
worry about? 

. What do you do for boys that they respond to best? How do 
you affect changes in their attitudes toward life? 

. What changes in methods of working with boys have you made 
since you first became interested in them? (Experiences rather 
than opinions are valuable.) 


Any one who would volunteer was asked to start out, 
and then others in succession followed in order around 








the circle. 


Each group, representing one type of boys’ work, was 
composed, as a rule, of men who were well acquainted, 
even addressing each other by their nick-names. 
only “new” person present would be the interviewer 
who, however, was known by name at least to the group 
and who had little difficulty ordinarily in establishing 


rapport. 


The methods pursued in securing mental release 
were similar to those of the personal interview, namely, 
consideration, gradation, identification, and indirect in- 
Questions in the form of declarative re- 
marks were introduced occasionally. 
remark of the one speaking would stimulate four or five 
others to want to talk at once and to tell their experiences. 
Often several would try to talk simultaneously. It was 
not uncommon for at least one man in each group to 
“get started,” and to tell so much that others would feel 
called upon to respond in explanation, and for the first 
person to stop suddenly with an exclamation: “I’m afraid 
Each person in referring to the 
questions before him would always make statements 
which would call for further explanation and for inter- 
In watching for significant statements of this 
character, and in showing a special interest in these, the 
person in charge of the group interview can be instru- 


terrogation. 


I’ve said too much.” 


pretation. 
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The interview was usually held around a 
table and informality was encouraged. Sometimes a per- 
son would take the questions too objectively, that is, like 
a questionnaire, and give simply “yes” or “no” answers. 
The discussion immediately went on to the next person, 
and then later the person who had fallen into the ques- 
tionnaire habit would usually become interested and 
relate valuable experiences. 


Frequently the 
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mental in having new points brought out. Often a state- 
ment of one member starts new trains of thought in the 
minds of several others present. 


One of the main values of the group interview is that 
there are always persons present who disclose themselves 
as possessors of data of a too personal nature to be told 
except in a personal interview. Practically every group 
interview was followed by significant personal ones, and 
thus functioned as an explorational enterprise, uncover- 
ing valuable source materials. 


Moreover, in the excitement which a group interview 
may reach, and particularly in the counter statements 
made by one person in answer to another’s disclosure, 
data will be brought to the surface that a personal inter- 
view would not likely touch at all. At nearly every 
group interview a question would elicit contradictory 
replies from two or more present. At once each would 
feel called upon to defend his position and in so doing 
would draw upon his store of reserve experiences in sur- 
prising ways. As a result of group discussion, certain 
persons present developed new points that had not pre- 
viously occurred to them, and which probably would not 
have been secured in a personal interview. Creative 
group discussion is a superior technique. 


One of the most interesting group interviews was held 
at a branch library in an industrial and business district 
where boys were numerous and troublesome. It was a 
boys’ conference—45 being present. After brief ex- 
planatory remarks including new play facilities that were 
going to be brought to the neighborhood, the boys were 
asked to tell what they would like to have in that neigh- 
borhood which they do not have, and later in the dis- 
cussion, were asked to tell why so many boys were getting 
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into trouble there. Of course the older and more trouble- 

some boys were not present, but there were in attendance 
boys who “ran with” the older boys, the “gangs” as it 
were, and who on the other hand had a sense of larger 
responsibility. At first the statements of the boys were 
brief and valueless but presently one boy made a state- 
ment which the others challenged, and at once five boys 
were on their feet. In fact the main difficulty during 
the last half of the meeting was to keep only one boy 
talking at a time. The boys repeatedly made statements 
that would be challenged, and would be followed by 
explanations. The frankness of boys was never more 
evident than at this conference. Problem parents, prob- 
lem teachers, gang raids, the police, community dis- 
interest—all these came in for discussion. Restless energy 
seeking expression in unorganized and disorganized ways 
wherever organized procedure is not adequately pro- 
vided sums up the findings of this interview. 


Note-taking is a special problem at the discussion 
type of group interview. In itself it has a strong in- 
hibitory effect, and yet, the conversation as it moves back 
and forth from individual to individual is so shifting that 
it is almost impossible to recall fully afterward. The 
solution that proved best was for the interviewer to keep 
a few of the slips of paper in his hand upon which the 
four questions had been typed and given to each one 
present. It was feasible to jot down from time to time 
among these questions the necessary “catchwords.” 


The success of the group interview depends in part 
on the relation of the leader to the group. If he is one 
whom all know and have confidence in and who is scien- 
tific and considerate in methods of presentation, good 
results may be expected. If he is relatively unknown 
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and arbitrary, then nothing of value will result. If the 
chairman is a teacher and the group is a class—in a uni- 
versity, a lodge, a labor union, a church, then he has 
definite claim on the membership for work. If the rela- 
tionship is such that the chairman ordinarily makes 
“assignments,” then the “group interview” may naturally 
be substituted for an assignment. The greater the con- 
tinuity of the relationship between leader and group the 
better the group interview results. Where a group has 
simply been called together for the purpose of the inter- 
view, failure is likely to occur. 


A group of persons in early maturity respond to a 
group interview more satisfactorily than older persons 
who have too many “reserve mechanisms.” In a group 
interview with an audience of mature, public spirited 
leaders, it was found that they were more intent on 
“passing resolutions” than on digging up data scien- 
tifically; they were especially slow in disclosing their 
own experiences in any worth while way. 

It is best to plan the group interview so that it can be 
completed while all are present. To allow the ordinary 
group to work out materials at home and “mail them in” 
produces only partially successful results. Other things 
intervene. The chief exception to this rule is found in 
the “continuity” groups, such as “classes” where a 
written-out statement of experience may be substituted 
for other work, or a “life-history” for a “term” paper. 


In all group interviews the “experimental materials” 
need to be tried out carefully beforehand on one’s self 
and collaborators. It is a gross waste of time and energy 
to submit an incompletely worked out project to a large 
group. Too much emphasis cannot be put on working 
out projects with exceedingly great care beforehand. 
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Book Notes 


THE CITY. By Rospertr E. Park and Ernest W. Burcess. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1926, pp. xi+-239. 

This book forsakes the old method of treating the city as an artificial 
mechanism and treats it as a product of human nature. It is a treatment 
of “human behavior in the city environment and a study of urban life— 
its physical organization, its occupations, and its cultures” in a clear and 
sympathetic manner. Since six of the ten chapters were written by 
Park, two by Burgess, and one by McKenzie, we feel that this is a 
guarantee of their worthwhileness. The tenth chapter by Louis Wirth 
contains an extensive classified bibliography which is very valuable. 


H.G. D. 


THE EDUCATION OF NEGRO MINISTERS. By W. A. 
DaniEL. George H. Doran Company, New York, 1925, pp. 
vii+187. 

This book is based upon a survey of theological schools for negroes 
in the United States. After treating the origin and development of the 
negro theological schools, and the problems connected with the admin- 
istrative and educational organizations, he presents the most interesting 
chapter—“The Student Factor.” Here a study is made of the attitudes 
and beliefs, with their background, among negro ministerial students. 
In Appendix II, which includes over seventy pages, a brief statistical 
outline of the different negro schools is presented. H.G.D. 


CRIMINOLOGY AND PENOLOGY. By Joun Louis GiLuin. 
Century Company, New York, 1926, pp. xiii+873. 

Dr. Gillin has furnished us the most complete and comprehensive 
textbook on criminology and penology yet published. The volume is 
divided into two books; the first treats of criminology and the second of 
penology. The two parts under criminology deal respectively with the 
problem of crime and criminals, and the making of the criminal. The 
three parts under penology deal with the history of punishment, modern 
penal institutions, and the machinery for justice. 

The book is written primarily for students; it has an easy style, is 
interestingly written, includes a large number of case studies, and is not 
burdened with statistical tables. Questions and exercises, and biblio- 
graphies are appended to the chapters making it very adaptable for a 
text. One cannot help wondering, however, why certain outstanding 


books are omitted. H. G. D. 
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WHITHER BOUND IN MISSIONS. By Danie. J. FLEMING. 
Association Press, New York, 1925, pp. xiii-+-222. 


This book sets forth the changes which have been taking place in 
the spirit of the missionary movement during the past few years. Mis- 
sionaries went out with an air of superiority; they went out to give but 
there was nothing for them to receive. The nationals to whom they 
went resented this western domination and now there is developing a 
spirit of mutuality where both are making contributions to a common 
cultural evolution. This is not a goody-goody book, but an interesting 
study of the changes taking place in a modern social movement. 


W. C. S. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC LIFE. By Rexrorp Guy TUGWELL, 
THomas Munro, and Roy E. Stryker. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York, 1925, pp. xiv-+633. 


This large volume owes its existence to the demand for a text in a 
course entitled, “An Introduction to Contemporary Civilization,” given 
at Columbia College; a course which seeks to orient the student into 
the field of modern social problems, the background for such a field 
being furnished by history, philosophy, government, and economics. The 
book will be found useful and interesting to others than students, since 
its material is both unusual and invigorating. Here are pictures of 
actual life in the performance, and the result is that many new experi- 
ences come to enrich the mind of the reader. The chapter on “Urban 
Poverty” is especially of this kind, containing those two wonderfully 
drawn sketches by Theodore Dreiser found in his Color of a Great 
City, one descriptive of the Bayonne oil refinery and its environs, the 
other of Christmas eve in the tenements. Yes, here is life as we may 
sometime find it, and if students are to be given an idea of social prob- 
lems they must be given such sketches of realism as these. 


The authors make a plea for the establishment of the experimental 
attitude in the efforts to improve life. This is excellent. If we only 
could introduce the experimental spirit into American education, how 
much more efficient might we not become, but what a rattle and clank- 
ing of the dull, rusted chains of tradition would come upon us! This 
attitude, perhaps, is best explained by the following sentences from the 
concluding pages of the book: “Perhaps as good an illustration of this 
as can be found is the unreasoning, almost hysterical attachment of con- 
servative Americans to their Constitution. An experimental attitude 
would prevent this. It would conceive of the Constitution as an instru- 
ment, would want it to be revised as changes made revision imperative, 
would see that refusal to revise it might result in a rising pressure of 
popular indignation that might explode with terrific force and disastrous 
social consequences.” I recommend this book for those who like to be 
stimulated in thought. M. J. V. 
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THE BIOLOGY OF POPULATION GROWTH. By Raymonp 
PearL. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1925, pp. xiv-+260. 


This book presents a continuation of Dr. Pearl’s studies of the popu- 
lation problem. With this as with his other studies, the “S” curve, repre- 
senting population growth, is the core of his theory. While this volume 
is addressed primarily to men of science, there is very little beyond the 
comprehension of the average educated reader. It is a far more attrac- 
tive and understandable book than his Studies in Human Biology. Three 
of the nine chapters are devoted to the study of the native population of 
Algeria. Chapter VIII represents the study of an unusual subject and 
is a real contribution. H. G. D. 


PUEBLO POTTERY MAKING. By Car E. Gurtue. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1925, pp. ix+-89. 


In reconstructing the past life of the Southwest there are no native 
written records and consequently we must rely upon the evidence turned 
up by the archaeologist’s shovel. Pottery affords, perhaps, the most 
valuable record available for a study of the rise and spread of a culture. 
In a study of this area the present-day pottery has been studied and set 
forth in some detail to assist in interpreting the past as the ancient ruins 
are unearthed. A most interesting side-light is the change for the better 
which has come over some of the pueblos since they have been encour- 
aged by the archaeologists to revive the pottery art which had gone into 
the discard due to the coming of the oil tin, the enamel bowl and 
porcelain dish. W. C. &. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN IMMIGRATION, 1820-1924. By 
Grorcr M. STEPHENSON. Ginn and Company, New York, 
1926, pp. vi+316. 


Dr. Stephenson divides his book into four parts dealing respectively 
with the European background, the immigrant in America, Oriental 
immigration and a selected bibliography. The first part does not discuss 
the cultural background as one would expect, but rather the “stock” 
causes for emigration from the different European countries. The second 
part deals chiefly with the development of restricted legislation, discuss- 
ing such movements as Know-Nothingism, and such restrictive measures 
as the literary test and the percentage plan. Chinese and Japanese 
immigrations are discussed in the third part. 


This volume seeks to treat immigration as a political factor, show- 
ing the part which immigration has played in the political development 
of the United States. From the historical point of view the book is an 
excellent piece of work and we hope the second volume will deal as well 
with the cultural and Americanization side of immigration as this one 
does the political side. H. G. D. 
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MISSIONS AND WORLD PROBLEMS. Commission on Inter- 
national Relations of the National Conference on the Christian 

Way of Life. The Association Press, New York, 1925, pp. 135. 

This is a syllabus designed for discussion groups. There are six chap- 
ters dealing with some vital problems which the present-day missionary 
needs to face. Excerpts from many sources represent variant approaches 
and conflicting opinions in order to stimulate thought and provoke dis- 


cussion. The questions are quite searching and may shock some pet 
opinions. W. C. &. 


THE UNSOLVED PROBLEM OF THE PACIFIC. By Kyo Sue 
Inut. The Japan Times, Tokyo, 1925, pp. 618. 


This is a survey of international contacts, especially in frontier com- 
munities, with special emphasis upon California, and an analytic study 
of the Johnson report to the House of Representatives. A considerable 
amount of material relative to frontier contacts in different places is 
brought together. With this as a background “California as a national- 
civilization Frontier” is studied. This is the most important contribu- 
tion of the book. The conclusion reached is that the attitude of Cali- 
fornia toward the Orientals is merely the natural outcropping of the 
frontier situation. In the appendices, pp. 275-618, are brought together 
a large number of state documents relative to Japanese-American rela- 
tions. W. C. S. 


THE TRAGEDY OF WASTE. By Sruart CHase. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1925, pp. 296. 


In the apparently ceaseless struggle for better industrial conditions, 
the factor of waste in industry has, until very recently, been overlooked 
as a means of providing, by its abolition, some of the comforts so much 
desired by the workers. Mr. Chase, ably assisted by the staff of the 
Labor Bureau, Incorporated, undertakes to show that WASTE in 
American industry is to be thought of in Brobdingnagian terms. There 
are four great channels of waste, man-power flowing into the furnish- 
ing of vicious or useless goods and services, such as opium manufacture, 
or war; man-power lying idle by virtue of unemployment, preventable 
accidents and diseases; man-power used in excess of requirements in 
production because of a failure to apply scientific principles and because 
of a lack of co-ordination of production to requirement; and man-power 
wasted in distribution methods, enhanced by the tremendous waste of a 
nation’s natural resources. The analysis is convincing. It is impossible 
to compute exactly the percentage of lost man-power, but the author 
has most assuredly demonstrated the seriousness of the situation. It 
is, perhaps, sufficient, to have indicated the task which confronts us, and 
to show that the task will tax the brains of a nation. Certainly, the 
first steps are capable of realization. The book is splendidly written 
and the presentation of its subject matter is finely done. M. J. V. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. By Joun S. Hoy.anp. 
Oxford University Press, Amer. Br., New York, 1925, pp. 288. 


This work was prepared to meet the need of the secondary curriculum 
in England. The book starts out with the beginnings of the earth and 
of life and deals with the great movements and tendencies that have 
brought civilization to its present stage. Dates and concrete events 
are relegated to the background so that the big movements are not 
buried in insignificant details. W.C.S. 


THE BUSINESS OF BEING A WOMAN. By Ipa M. TarseELt. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1925, (reissue), pp. 
ix+242. 


The main idea of the book is that the Business of Being a Woman 
has been considered less important than the Business of Being a Man, 
and so woman has become uneasy and has begun to enter man’s sphere 
in order to prove her equality. It has come to be the assumption that 
free and joyous development of one’s talents is incompatible with 
womanhood. The author contends that the Business of Being a Woman 
should afford opportunity for worth-while service and for genuine 
happiness. W.C.S. 


THE FAR EAST. Edited by Austin F. MaAcpDoNALD. Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Novem- 


ber, 1925, pp. v-+277. 


This number of the Annals is organized in five main divisions with 
an added section entitled “Addenda.” In the last section, there is an 
article on ‘““The Three Major Commodities of Persia,” some notes on 
books, and an index to the volume. In a Foreword, the editor indi- 
cates the purpose of this treatment of “The Far East”’ in the statement: 
“Any attempted solution of world problems that fails to recognize the 
tremendous... influence of the Far East is foredoomed to failure.” The 
five principal parts of the volume are titled as follows: Government 
and Politics; Communications; Commerce and Wealth; Education and 
Finance ; Social Problems; Asiatic Immigration. Sociologists and social 
workers will be most interested in Parts I, IV, and V. For instance, 
Part IV contains four articles: The Opium Problem; Living Condi- 
tions in Japan; Living Conditions in China; Europeanization and the 
Ancient Culture in Pacific Asia. These articles aid the intelligent mind 
to see social problems “in the large.” For instance, in the last article 
just mentioned, Upton Close reveals something of the uniqueness of 
Chinese Culture; of the Japanese transition to westernized culture; of 
Far East social groupings. “You may modernize the Asiatic . . . but his 
heart yearns still for .. . the old culture.” (p. 179). Most of the con- 
tributors to this number are economists, political scientists, and members 
of diplomatic staffs of various nations. E. F. B. 
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POST-WAR BRITAIN: A FRENCH ANALYSIS. By ANpre 
SrecrrigD. Translated from the French by H. H. Hamming. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York, 1925, pp. 314. 


In this book the author discusses in a brilliant manner such subjects 
as the Recent Development of Britain’s Economic Policy, the Economic 
Crisis, the Main Factors of Britain’s Prosperity, Overpopulation in the 
World Today, the Evolution of England’s Political Institution, her 
Present Political Situation, and the British attitude toward France. The 
last chapter presents, from a Frenchman’s viewpoint, a very interesting 
study of the British mind. H. G. D. 


ORIENTAL INTERPRETATIONS OF THE FAR EASTERN 
PROBLEM. By M. SovesHm™a and P. W. Kuo. University 
of Chicago Press, 1925, pp. ix-+220. 

OCCIDENTAL INTERPRETATIONS OF THE FAR EAST- 
ERN PROBLEM. By H. G. W. WoopuHeap, J. ARNOLD 
and H. K. Norton. The University of Chicago Press, 1925, 
pp. ix+253. 

These two small volumes, “The Norman Wait Harris Lectures,” 
give an insight into the East from two different angles. The present 
conditions and the relations of these countries to the United States are 
set forth. All the lectures are quite fair and well-balanced, but one of 
the contributors maintains an air of western superiority and in his 
analysis of the present Chinese situation attributes no small portion of 
the disturbances to the bolsheviks; he has not analyzed the conditions 
which made fertile soil for agitators. The Japanese lecturer does not 
hesitate in pointing out the weak points of his nation. W.C. S. 


ORGANIZED LABOR AND THE LAW. By ALpHevus THOMAS 
Mason. Duke University Press, Durham, N. C., 1925, pp. 
x-+265. 

This volume will supply a long-felt need for a unified discussion of 
the legal status of labor. Its chief purpose is to explain and clarify the 
reasoning of the courts in labor cases, and it fulfills this purpose ad- 
mirably. The historical method of approach is used, and the first three 
chapters are devoted to an exposition of English statutes relating to 
labor and to restraint of trade. The Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890 
and the Clayton Act of 1914 are studied in detail, as embracing the 
first and most important congressional legislation affecting the rights of 
organized labor. Says the author in concluding: “The key to a just 
appreciation of the limitations which the law places upon the rights of 
organized labor in the United States is to be found in the doctrine of 
conspiracy.” It is to be hoped that the author will follow this with a 
critical study of the reasoning of the courts in labor cases. M. J. V. 
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HISTORY OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Water W. Jennincs. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York, 1926, pp. xvi+819. 


United States history viewed mainly from its economic aspects, and 
yet not excluding certain political and social phases, is presented in this 
excellent and carefully prepared book. There is offered to the student 
an enormous amount of valuable information, ranging from colonial 
times to the present. The development of agriculture, manufacture, 
commerce, and labor are treated with great respect to detail. One of 
the principal contributions of the book is the light that it sheds on the 
correlation between industrial and political movements, the tariff and 
currency discussions affording a good opportunity for this treatment. 
Written in an exceedingly fluent style the volume will be found to be 
especially appealing to the business man and general‘lay reader. An 
appendix with a list of important economic statistics and an unusually 
good bibliography are included. M. J. V. 


SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION. By Atvin Goop. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1926, pp. xxvii+-589. 


The literature on the application of sociological principles to educa- 
tion is steadily growing, and this serves to announce that in all probabil- 
ity the new province of educational sociology is coming to be more and 
more definitely known. Professor Good’s text has for its principal thesis 
the development of the theory that the education of the future must de- 
pend upon sociology to define the goals it is to reach and to outline the 
methods by which those goals may be realized. He is thus in agreement 
with Snedden and others, and there ought to be little doubt by now that 
if sociology is worth anything at all, it should be able to show the value 
of studying the social structure for something other than merely showing 
the outline of it. It must show society how to make itself harmonious 
and efficient. If it can do this, education must needs turn to it for 
direction. It is the author’s contention that this form of applied sociology 
or educational sociology ought to show how people live in groups, to 
show what kind of education is needed for improved group life, to show 
the education that each group ought to contribute to the whole, and to 
emphasize particularly the principles of social behavior that apply specifi- 
cally to the school as a social group. Because the text has been designed 
for those not previously acquainted with the realms of pure sociology, 
it is devoted largely to an exposition of the primary sociological theories 
and principles. Consequently, the portions devoted to what might be 
called real educational sociology suffer somewhat. The book is very 
well written and marks another step forward in the attempts to show 
just how sociological knowledge may be utilized by the science of educa- 
tion, and what inherent possibilities there lie in the studies of the 
sociologists for educators’ uses. M.Jj.V. 
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EVOLUTION AND GENETICS. By THomas Hunt-Morcan. 
Princeton University Press, 1925, pp. ix+211. 


This book is a revision of A Critique of the Theory of Evolution 
which was the vanuxem lectures delivered at Princeton University in 
1916. The four original lectures have now been expanded into thir- 
teen chapters, dealing with evolution from several angles. H.G. D. 


EVOLUTION, GENETICS AND EUGENICS. By Horatio 
Hackett NewMAN. The University of Chicago Press, 1925. 
(Revised Edition), pp. xx-+639. 


This comprehensive book of readings on the three broad topics of 
evolution, genetics, and eugenics has been revised for several reasons: 
first, to afford revision in the light of recent discoveries; secondly, to 
rearrange certain material for more logical effectiveness; and thirdly, 
to add new material. The revision has vastly improved the value of the 
book. Perhaps the most interesting addition has been the insertion of 
a chapter treating in a most forceful clearness, the main issues of that 
famous controversy, and attempts, successfully too, to outline the present 
position held by the evolutionists. This is fortified by an enlightening 
historical account of the development of the field of evolutionary biology. 
Professor Newman has given a book of inestimable value to those who 
would secure an intelligent attitude on the subjects mentioned, and de- 
serves a vote of thanks for his splendid choice of readings so well 
arranged that a nice continuity of thought is maintained throughout. 


M. J.V. 


MOTHERS IN INDUSTRY. By Gwenpo.tyn S. HucHes. The 
New Republic Publishing Company, New York, 1925, pp. 
xxix-+265. 

This book presents a fine factual study of the wage-earning mother 
in industry based on the reports of an extensive preliminary survey of 
some ten thousand households in six selected sections of Philadelphia and 
on an intensive investigation of 728 wage-earning mothers in those sec- 
tions. The survey was undertaken co-operatively by Seybert Institution 
of Philadelphia and the Carol Woerishoffer Graduate Department of 
Social Economy and Social Research of Bryn Mawr College. The 
causes of the entrance of the wage-earning mother into industry are listed 
as being due to the husband’s insufficient wages, to his illness or death, 
to his desertion or non-support, to neighborhood influences, and, to per- 
sonal preferences. The last half of the study is devoted to the effects 
of industrial work on the mother. (Questions of fatigue, child-bearing 
and rearing as well as those of hygienic conditions in the home are among 
those which have been subjected to investigation. In the appendix of 


the book is given the schedules which were used in connection with the 
survey. M. J. V. 
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BIRTH CONTROL: FACTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES. Edited 
by ApotF Meyer. The Williams & Wilkins Company, Balti- 
more, 1925, pp. xiv-+157. 


This book is an excellent symposium dealing with birth control from 
a number of angles. It contains twelve chapters, consisting of papers 
read at the Baltimore Conference on Birth Control, 1923, and at the 
Chicago Birth Control Conference, 1923, by such representative writers 
as Ross, Pearl, Sanger, East, Meyer, and Miller. H.G. D. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE MIDDLE WESTERN FRON- 
TIER. By RALPH Lestiz Rusk. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1925, 2 vols., pp. xiiit++-457, vi+-419. 


Since Professor Frederick J. Turner brought out his study on The 
Significance of the Frontier in American History the western fringe of 
civilization has been receiving considerable attention. Professor P. G. 
Mode followed with The Frontier Spirit in American Christianity, and 
quite recently Mr. K. S. Inui published a study of international contacts 
on the frontier. NNow we have a voluminous work on the literature 
produced on the frontier. These volumes show how a literature grows 
out of a certain social situation and is colored by that. These volumes 
represent a tremendous outlay of labor. There is a bibliography of 325 
pages in addition to a great mass of references in the footnotes. 


W. C. S. 


THE SOCIAL MISSION OF CHARITY. By Witu1aM J. Kersy. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1924, pp. xvi+194. 


Dr. Kerby writes with the purpose of interesting his fellow Catholics 
in a scientific attitude and in scientific methods concerned with that 
Charity which their religious system demands be preferred. He takes 
the position that real Good Samaritans will fulfill their duties and privi- 
leges, not in a perfunctory way, but in the most adequate and complete 
way known. Attention is called to the fact that scientific methods are 
now being applied to all social relief work by many other than the most 
of the Catholic workers, and must be applied by all Catholics if they 
are to co-operate in a fine Christian manner with all agencies for good. 
Professor Kerby decries the idea that the Catholics must be self-sufficient 
and independent, or be intolerant of other social organizations engaged 
in charitable undertakings, and pleads for co-operation among all such 
groups. 

A splendid survey of the many interesting factors producing poverty, 
especially of those foremost in a democratic state, is given and related 
to the religious concepts of Justice and Love. A more thorough prac- 
tice of the Christian ideas of democracy, of justice for all, and of equali- 
zation of all cultural opportunities is indicated as hopeful for partial 
solution of the numerous problems in social life. 
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Periodical Notes 


Standardizing Social Research Methods. Social research methods 
should be so standardized that when conclusions of any social investiga- 
tion are announced other scientists may carry on similar studies and 
compare results. The use of the questionnaire for studying social 
processes and attitudes is inadequate because it is almost impossible to 
get a true random sample. Unreliable varieties of viewpoints are obtained 
because of necessity for interpretation of questions. M. C. Elmer, Social 
Forces, Dec., 1925, pp. 302-304. 


The United States of India. After a century of British rule in India, 
less than a tenth of those above ten years of age are literate. The British 
ideal has been aristocratic. The Indian Nationalists resent the design 
of keeping them in subjection. The 137,000 native troops are officered 
almost exclusively by British. But the British have given such blessings 
as security, honest administration, impartiality between races, castes, and 
classes, economic advance, and Western science and culture. Edward 
Allsworth Ross, Century, Dec., 1925, pp. 136-149. 


Making Boy Bandits. Generalizations about the laxity of the times 
are unsatisfactory as explanations of the present increase of juvenile 
crime. Increase in boy banditry is partly explained by the glamour 
thrown about the term. To the boy, a bandit is not an evil person, but 
a being of wondrous chivalry and gallantry. Increase in juvenile de- 
linquency may be due to growth in number of real offenders, stricter 
definition of offenses, or better police supervision, among other factors. 
The question is debatable, at least. Editorial, Literary Digest, Jan. 16, 
p. 32. 


The Larger Cycle of American Development. The difference be- 
tween the ancient and modern world is a difference of ideals: the first 
seems to have arisen on the theory that physical force is man’s final 
arbiter; the modern world seems to be growing upon the faith that 
ideas rule: that things of the spirit are unconquerable. William Allen 
White, Social Forces, Sept., 1925, pp. 1-5. 


Family Workers and Food. While social workers can not be pro- 
fessional dietitians also, they should have a fundamental appreciation of 
the science of dietetics. This would save much time and money for 
agencies, public, social workers, and patients. Understanding food is 
just as important as understanding over-crowding and lack of sanitation. 


Maurice Taylor, Survey, Nov. 15, 1925, pp. 205, 225. 
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Osmosis: The Odject of Social Work. Every civilization is built 
upon a set of beliefs. Men’s lives are governed by their beliefs, and 
among them beliefs about their own desires. Few people are the victims 
of mere misfortune. They are victims also of imperfect ideas. We 
might say the subjects of social work are very largely those who are 
unconvinced by the ideas upon which our social order rests. William E. 
Hocking, Survey, Dec. 15, 1925, pp. 361-362. 


Cwwilization and the Savagery Myth. The common conception of 
savage life represents it as a drama of unbridled lust, horrible cruelty, 
and bloody inter-tribal conflicts. The testimony of impartial observers, 
however, contradicts these beliefs. In some respects what is thought to 
be true of savage life is more often actual in civilized life. B. J. del 
Andrade and H. N. D. La Touche, Sociological Review, Oct., 1925, pp. 
301-306. 


Behavior Problems in Probation Officers. We hesitate to plan treat- 
ment of a delinquent child until he has had a mental test. At the same 
time, we neglect to give a physical and mental examination to the proba- 
tion officer who may have supervision of that child. The chief probation 
officer of one state had his training in “hog raisin’.” Politics, friendship, 
civil service, hang-overs, all contribute their share to the probation officer 


staff. Mary E. McChristie, Survey, Nov. 15, 1925, pp. 201-203. 


England's Fundamental Problem. England has experienced five 
years of serious unemployment, with little promise of change in sight. 
Before the war, the problem did not exist. During the war, there was 
more demand for labor than adequate supply. The present situation 
may be called transitory, representing a process of necessary readjustment. 
Continued peace and recovery of world trade are the solution of this 
seeming chronic disease. A. G. Gardiner, Harpers, Jan., 1926, pp. 
196-203. 


Social Science and Psychology. If psychology is to render its most 
distinctive service to social science it will more probably be by elaborate 
study of emotions than by further refinement of statistical treatment of 
intelligence scores. There is more reason to expect that an individual 
will have a definite level of emotionality than of general intelligence. 


Editorial, Journal Abnormal and Social Psychology, Oct., 1925, pp. 
225-226. 


Childish Americans: A diagnosis of Our National Malady. Our 
chief deficiency as a people, our most conspicuous national shortcoming, 
is a condition of maldevelopment to which the name Adult-Infantilism 
is given. This malady is responsible for more social maladjustment, 
more family discord, and more intellectual vagrancy than any disease, 
derangement, or other disharmony of mind and body. Joseph Collins, 
Harpers, Jan., 1926, pp. 133-141. 
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International Notes 


THE Proposep Entry of the United States into the World Court 
as voted for by the Senate has amply safeguarded the interests of this 
country, in fact, even meticulously so. However, no one could listen 
to Senator Borah in the closing days of the debate in the Senate without 
feeling that he was listening to a sincere student who was arguing 
against our entry into the World Court, not as a politician might do, 
but from love of his country, and as one whose ideas should be soberly 
considered. 


Tue CHERRY BLossom TREEs which make beautiful every spring the 
environment of the Washington Monument and the Lincoln Memorial 
in Washington, D.C., are not only gifts of the Japanese people to the 
people of the United States, but perennial tokens of international friend- 
ship. In a similar way the Statue of Liberty on Bedloe Island is a con- 
stant reminder of the friendship of France (whose people gave it to 
the American people) for the United States. Another symbol of a still 
different nature of international good will is the beautiful Pan-American 
Union building in Washington. May these evidences of international- 
ism multiply, and may the United States take a position of leadership 
in increasing their number among the nations of the world; may each 
nation strive to outdo the others in “doing good turns” to the other 
nations. 


M. BriANpD in commenting recently on the Locarno Conference 
solemnly declared that the results of Locarno mean that “the particulism 
of our countries is blotted out by this agreement.”” A general union of 
all the nations is anticipated in which each will play a role according to 
its own special qualifications. “In the light of these treaties we are 
Europeans only,” continued M. Briand after referring to what he con- 
siders one of the most important tributes he has ever received and which 
came from an unknown French peasant woman, who said: “Allow a 
mother of a family to congratulate you. At that I shall be able to look 
at my children without apprehension and to love them with some secur- 
ity.” Truly, a change in attitudes seems to be occurring among some 
of the leading nations of Europe. Whereas three years ago the French 
army was marching into the Ruhr, that army is now gone, and Germany 
on the other hand is being taken into the League of Nations. Perhaps 
the resultant capitalistic entente may not be without redeeming features 
in behalf of world progress. 
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An INTERNATIONAL VIEWPOINT came strongly to the front at the 
Interdenominational Student Conference held a few weeks ago at Evan- 
ston, Illinois. This attitude took several expressions: (1) That the 
church “should excommunicate war, dissociate itself from the war sys- 
tem, and refuse henceforth to allow the use of the church as a medium of 
preparation for, or prosecution of war;” (2) that the present relation- 
ships between races are inconsistent -with the mind and teachings of Jesus 
concerning brotherhood; (3) that Christian nations are now exploiting 
the lands to which they send missionaries; (4) that many missionaries, 
not being ethnologically trained, are unable to appreciate the culture of 
the people to whom they are sent; (5) that most missionaries still 
possess attitudes of race superiority; (6) that the discrimination clauses 
in the immigration law are unChristian; and (7) that the United States 
should spend as much money as now goes for the maintenance of the 
R. O. T. C. in colleges and high schools for an exchange of students 
between this and other countries. 


DisARMAMENT is to be discussed, for the first time, from a truly 
international viewpoint. The Preparatory Commission (arranged for 
by the Council of the League of Nations) is more truly international, 
and officially so, than any other body that has yet devoted its attention 
to the subject. There will be initiated a searching investigation of the 
meaning of “disarmament” and of all the disputed terms involved. 
“Armaments,” “defensive war,” “offensive war,’’—these are sample 
concepts that are to be given if possible a common international mean- 
ing. In addition there are many vital questions that will receive clarifi- 
cation. Among these are: (1) Is regional disarmament feasible, or 
must general disarmament take place? (2) What is meant by “purely 
defensive” peace-time activities? (3) Can civil and military aircraft be 
distinguished from each other for purposes of disarmament? (4) Are 
all civil aircraft engines to be considered as potential and hence virtual 
military armament? (5) Are commercial fleets “potential military 
armament?” (6) What peace-time factors, either in terms of men or 
material resources, are not potential military forces? (7) What is the 
difference between peace-time and war-time strength—for purposes of 
disarmament? In other words, as these questions indicate, must not the 
whole of a nation’s peace-time strength be evaluated in terms (a) of 
men and women, (b) of material resources of all sorts, (c) of geographic 
position, (d) of railroad systems, (e) of vulnerability of frontiers, (f) of 
time required to transform peace strength into war strength, and (g) of 
degree of security that a state, through treaties with other states, might 
possess in case of being attacked? Nowhere in the “agenda,” however, 
does one mind reference to the most important forces, namely, the atti- 
tude of national commercial aggression and the attitude of national 
sacrifice in behalf of world welfare. Are not hyper-nationalism and 
chauvinism important forces that require “disarmament” attention ? 
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Social Drama Notes 


THE ENEMY. A Play in four acts by Channing Pollock. Brentano’s, 
New York, 1925. 

The author of The Fool, Mr. Channing Pollock, uses his theatre 
after the manner of Brieux, for a purpose. I believe, with Mr. Pollock, 
that the theatre has a right to be utilized for a supreme message. His 
new vital sermon called The Enemy, is a virile effort toward the realiza- 
tion of universal peace. The action of the play takes place in a family 
apartment in Vienna and covers a period of time from June 1914 
through June 1919. The keynote of the play is struck when one of 
its characters says: “The enemy is hate . . . Hate is a manufactured 
product.” The author has developed his theme in an extremely effective 
and thought-stimulating manner. A thinking audience, witnessing the 
action transpiring before them, can hardly help seeing themselves as 
they themselves were possibly caught by “that collective force of lunacy,” 
the war, and must repeat silently in their minds the old Greek dictum, 
“There but for the grace of God, go we.” Indeed, nice, little people 
caught up in a whirlwind of hate, puzzled, manipulated, cajoled, threat- 
ened, and pushed into the seething cauldron, never knowing whence or 
why or whither, until they are dashed to pieces. How many more times 
will they be willing to repeat the scene? 

And will there ever be a new day? Education is mentioned as being 
the possible salvation,—an education that will do away with envy, 
greed, and racial hatreds. Someone asks, “You think there should be 
no nations?” And the answer, “I think there should be no aliens!” 
This is a play, a play with a sincere message which ought to be read 
by everyone, everywhere. M. J. V. 


CRAIG’S WIFE. A Drama in three acts by Grorce KELty. Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston, 1926. 

One of the outstanding successes of the New York stage this season 
is this new play by George Kelly, entitled Craig's Wife. Its author has 
deftly drawn the portrait of an extremely selfish wife, Harriet Craig. 
In a sociological study of broken homes, one finds that too often the 
home is broken ruthlessly by the lack of accommodation and co-operation 
on the part of either the husband or the wife. Here the woman is the 
culprit. She makes an idol of the material house; every bit of furniture, 
every picture, every ornament has its assigned place. Not a carelessly 
placed magazine, or even a piece of wearing apparel, temporarily placed 
over the back of a chair, may disturb the appearance of the room for a 
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single minute without offending the eyes of Mrs. Craig. A servant 
reminds her that some day she, too, will be dust. People who do not 
fit into the perfect picture of the ideal house have no place in Mrs. 
Craig’s domicile. And this, unfortunately, includes her husband. But 
she presents the tragic figure of isolation at the close, when too late, she 
finds that the admonition of her aunt, ‘People who live to themselves, 
Harriet, are generally left to themselves,” is only too true. At last, Mrs. 
Craig has her house, undisturbed! Mr. Kelly has thus created very 
successfully the picture of a woman, unusual in literature, but by no 
means uncommon in real life. The play is worthy of study and atten- 
tion by those who are interested in the social processes and in types of 
family life. _ M.YJ.V. 


Social Poetry 


TO JESUS CHRIST—Awn Acrostic 


Just were His acts of love; His words were true; 
Endless compassion flowed His Spirit through. 
Sacred He held the soul of man; unbound, 
Unconquered souls He sought, but few He found. 
Scoffed at and cursed, an outcast on the way, 
Calmly He spoke—those words turned night to day. 
He comes with sad brow bent—oft has He come— 
Resolved to die that Truth might not be dumb. 
Incarnate nobleness, oh fearless soul, 

Serene before the hooting rabble’s cries, 

Tortured upon the cross again He dies. 


—Taken from Sparks, by E. H. Friberg (with the author’s 
permission ). 
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Social Work Notes 


Los ANGELEs has completed two administrative surveys of social 
agencies. Karl de Schweinitz and Ruth Hill studied the family wel- 
fare agencies and C. C. Carstens the child welfare organizations. These 
studies were sponsored by the Community Chest and are to be used in 
controlling future developments in these fields. 


THE Recent DIFFICULTY which some community chests have had in 
meeting their budget requirements raises several questions: How can 
the efficiency of the volunteer solicitor in social salesmanship be in- 
creased to meet the growing needs of social work? What sort of syste- 
matic training could be provided for volunteers? Will it be necessary 
eventually to use chiefly professional workers in this field as well as in 
service production ? 


Tue Practicat Business MAN is taking a keener interest in pure 
research now. A Wall Street magazine remarks: “Large companies are 
maintaining research staffs whose work is only distantly related to their 
every day problems. These seemingly unrelated researches ultimately 
do more to increase profits than immediate improvements. Thus, what 
seems theoretical becomes vital in its bearing on profits and dividends.” 
Is this situation peculiar to business? Does it not indicate the relation 
between social research and social work? Is it not likely that the present 
failure to realize social advantage from pure social science is due to 
failure to develop a sufficiently well trained group of social technologists 
who will mediate between the theorists and the practitioners? 


PREVENTION OF SICKNESS is a matter of sound business practice with 
insurance companies. ‘Therefore some of them have organized welfare 
bureaus which conduct continuous campaigns of public health education, 
provide nursing service, and finance research. Reduction in the mortality 
rate is soon reflected in dividends. Discovery and demonstration of 
other significant relationships between social welfare and sound business 
need to be made. Much has been done in the field of personnel admin- 
istration but less in such fields as juvenile delinquency and family dis- 
organization. Social workers have succeeded only partially in showing 
that their services in these fields are not only morally justified but are 
sound economic investments. The clearer that connection is demon- 
strated the sooner will our commercial and industrial age bend more of 
its energies to a systematic determined attack. 
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